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SINGLISH MINSTRELSY, 


English Songs, and other Small Poems. By Barry Cornwall. 1 vel. 

This isa volume filled, even to overflowing, with exquisite things. No | 
living writer has been visited by more delicate fancies, and delightful 
thoughts, and tender sentiments, than Barry Cornwall; and none is gi‘ted 
with a more available power of clothing them in novel and appropr.ate 
imagery, and setting them to more exquisite verse-music :—indeed ta this 
latter faculty he is unrivalled in our day. It need scarcely be added, 
therefore, that there are few, if any such song-writers, and still fewer 
whose short poems are so well worthy of being pointed to as models of 
theirclass. Indeed, upon the whole, we know of nothing equal to some 
few brevities of this kind that we could point out, by Barry Cornwall. 
There is a thing about a voice—(‘‘ Oh what a voice is silent,” &e.j— 
which contains more beautiful music than any ‘‘ human voice divine” 
that ever spoke or sang—more beautiful images than ever lived at the 
same moment in any human fancy—more beautiful sentiment than ever 
breathed or burned in any buman heart:—for this is the high power and 
the sweet privilege of the poet,—by his divine art to cluster upon one 
stem all (he flowers of the garden, and all the fruits of the earth, su as 
they never could have grown, but for him; and to make them live there 
for ever,—to be tasted, and smelt, and enjoyed, in their freshaess and 
beauty, by all comers, and yet to remain unwithered and unwasted by 
time, gr even by that human touch which pollutesall actual and existing 
things, but has no power on the visionary creations of the poet. 

We could he! Gil our paper with prettinesses, of almost every kind | 
and degree, from this volume; but we must restrict ourselves to a few. | 
There is nothing in Herrick more exquisite im its respective style than | 
each of the following :— 





SPRING, 
When the wind blows 
In the sweet rose-tree, 
And the cow lows 
On the fragrant lea, 
And the stream flows 
All bright and free, 
*Tis not for thee, ‘tis not me ; 
'Tis not for any one here, I trow: 
Tv of . 
The gentle wins pigowelh | 
For all below! | 
O the Spring! the bountiful Spring ! 
She shineth and smileth on every thing. 


Where come the sheep? 
To the rich man’s moor. 
Where cometh sleep? 
To the bed that’s poor. 
Peasants must weep, 
And kings endure ; 
That is a fate that none can cure ; 
Yet Spring doth all she can, I trow ; 
She brings the bright hours, 
She weaves the sweet flowers, 
She dresseth her bowers, 
For all below! 
O the Spring, &c. 


THE LITTLE VOICE. 


Once there was a little Voice 
Merry as the Month of May, 

That did cry, ‘“ Rejoice! rejoice !’’ 
Now—'tis flown away ! 


Sweet it was, and very clear, 
Chasing every thought of pain: 
Summer! shall Lever hear 
Such a voice again? 


I have pondered all night long, 
Listening for as soft a sound; 

But so sweet and clear a song, 
Never have I found! 


I would give a mine of gold, 
Could I hear that little Voice,— 
Could I, as in days of old, 
Ata sound rejoice! 


THE RECALL. 


Come again! Come again! 


Wwe YOWE, SA 


| The Works of Lord Byron: New Edition. 





Sunshine cometh alter rain, 

Asa lamp fed newly burneth, 
Pleasnre, who doth fly, returneth, 
Scattering every clond of pain. 

As the year, which dies in showers, 
Riseth in a world of flowers 

Called by many a vernal strain, 
Come thou,—for whom tears were falling 
And a thousand tongues are calling! 
Come again, O come again! 

Like the sunshine after rain ! 


Those which follow are in a different strain, and scarcely less excel- 
lentin their kind :— . 
ANACREONTICS. 
Sing !—who sings 
To her who weareth a hundred rings! 
Ah, who is this lady fine? 
The Vine, boys, the Vine! 
The mother ot mighty Wine. 
A roamer is she | 
O'er wall and tree, 
And sometimes very good company. 


Drink '[—who drinks 
To her who blusheth ana never thinks! 
Ab, who is this maid of thine? 


The Gearr, boys, the Grave! 
O, never let her escape 
Until she be turned to Wine! 
For better is she 
That vine can be, 
And very very good company ! 


Dream !—who dreams 
Of the God who governs a thousand streams ? 
Ah, who is thts Spirit fine 7 
’Tis Wine, boys, Wine! 
God Bacchus, a friend of mine. 
O better is he 
Than grape or tree, 
And best of all good company ! 


Why doth the bottle stand boys? 
Let the glass run silent round ! 
Wine shauld go, 
As the blood doth flow, 
Its course, without pause or sound. 
Scorn not Wine !—Truth divine 
And courage dwell with noble Wine. 


Send round the bottle quick, boys! 
No reason ask nor pause! 
Wine should run, 
Like a circling sun, 
By its own unquestioned laws. 
Scorn not Wine! &ce. 


Fill to the beaded brims, boys, 
Let each glass, like a k ng, be crown'd! 
Drink,—‘ Joy, and Wealth, 
And a mighty Health, 
To ourselves and the world around ?’ 
Scorn not Wine! &c. 


BYRON’S WORKS. VOT. VIL. 
Vol VIL 12mo. London, 


1832. Murray. 


| {Jp our paper of the 28th ult. we presented some extracts from the 
(Fie Ce i co pafsages are 'ro 
J ‘ s 3 


orray followiug parse re Yrom the seventa volume, which 
has since issued from ihe press:—] 

The success which has hitherto attended the collective edition of 
Lord Byron’s life and prose writings, will aot, we are persuaded, suffer 
any diminution on the appearance of this first volume of his poetical 
works, brought out under (he same responsibility, and constituting a part 
of the same series. On the contrary, we have, in perusing it, been con- 
tinually asking ourselves, how it could bave happened that so little jus- 
tice should have hitherto been done to those compositions, on which the 
main fame of the illustrious deceased must everdepend. On reflection, 
however, it is intelligible enough that some time afier the death of the 


| author must in all cases elapse, before the materials for filly and ade- 
| quately expounding his poetical works can be collected. It is not uniil 


the bad consequences of their being imperfectly understood, are forced, 
by a considerable tract of observation, on the persons themselves fami- 
liarly aequainted with the circumstances under which they were written, 
that the public can hope for such disclosures as, when made, add doubly 
and trebly to the general value of the monuments of genius. Thus it has 
been with Lord Byron. Itis only now that his personal friends and re- 
latives have felt it due to him, to drop the little squeamishness of deli- 
cacy, and lay open their stores of recollection. Byron has taken his 
place asa great English classic. Eight years have elapsed since his un- 
timely death; aud his intimates and connexions are at length enabled to 
view him, and bis history, and his works, ata sufficient distance; and, 
looking forward to posterity, to perceive the propriety of recording, 
while they may, the details, without which, much of what should be 
known must needs remain impenetrable to the unborn millions destined 
to rejoice 
“ That Byron's language is their mother tongue.” 

We must congratulate the publisher on the ready zeal with which the 
famiiy and triendly associates of Lord Byron have come forward on this 
occasion. The private letters and diaries of the noble poet were not all 
in Mr. Moore's hands, when he drew up his memorable ‘ Notices ;” and 
it is obvious that many such materials have, for the first time, been 
brought forth for the service of the volume now before us, and, we pre- 
sume, of the others that are to follow it. We must also congratulate 
him on the industry and good taste which have been applied to the utili- 
zation of the precious materials thas placed at his disposal. But of this 
our readers will draw a fair augury for themselves from the scope and 
style of the editorial advertisement, which we shall quote at length. 

* At the distance of eight years from Lord Byron’s death, in arranging 
his poetical works for this the first complete and uniform edition of them, 
it has been resolved, after much consideration, to follow, as closely as 
possible, the order of chronology With a writer whose pieces do not 
prominently connect themselves with (he actual sequence of his private 
history, another eourse might have seemed more advisable; but, in the 
case of one whose compositions reflect constantly the incidents of hisown 


career, the development of his sentiments, and the growth of his cha- | 


racter—in the case of a Petrarch, a Burns, a Schiller, or a Byron,—the 


advantages of the plan here adopted uppear unquestionable.—The poeti- | 
| cal works of Lord Byron, thus arranged, and illustrated from his own di- 


aries and letters—(to many of which, as yet in MS., the editor has had 
access)—and from the information of his surviving friends, who have in 
general answered every enquiry with prompt kindness—will now pre- 
sent the clearest picture of the history of the man, asthey must ever form 
the noblest monument of his genius. Besides the juvenile miscellany 
of 1807, entitled Hours of Idleness, and the satire of Engush Bards and 


| Scotch Reviewers, first published in 1309, the present volume embraces a 


variety of Occasional Pieces, many of them now first printed, written 
between 1807 and the summer of JR210. Its contents bring down, there- 
fore, the poetical autobiography of Lord Byron, from the early days of 
Southwell and Harrow, to the time when he had seriously entered on 


, the great work which fixed his place in the highest rank of English lite- 
rature. 
‘ 


Here the reader is enabled to take ‘the river of his life’ at its 


} sources, and trace it gradually from the boyish regions of passionately 
tender friendships, innocent half-fanciful loves, and that vague melancho- | 
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ly which hangs over the first stirring of ambition, until, widening and 
strengthening as it flows, it begins to appear discoloured with the bitter 
waters of thwarted affection and outraged pride. No person, it is 
hoped, will hesitate to confess that new light is thrown on such of these 
pieces as had been published previously, by the arrangement and anno 
tation which they have at length received—any more than that, among 
the minor poems now for the first time printed, there are several which 
claim a higher place, as productions of Lord Byron’s genius, than any 
of those with which, in justice to him and to his reader, they are thus in- 
terwoven.—C ouposed entirely of verses written between the ages of 
fifteen aud (wenty-three, this volume, even considered in a mere literary 
point of view, must be al.owed to stand alone in the history of juvenile 
poetry. But every page of it is, in fact. when rightly understood, a 
chapter of the author's ‘confessions;’ and it is by contemplating these 
faithful records of the progress of his mind and feelings, in conjunction 
with those already presented in the prose notices of his hfe, which mu- 
tually illustrate and confirm each other throughout that the reader can 
alone prepare himself for entering with full advantage on the first canto 
of Childe Harold.” 

In the principles of editorship thus laid down we entirely coincide ; 
and we are bound to add, that the manner in which they have been ap- 
plied, and the contents of the present volume, meet equally, our appro- 
bation. The light now thrown on the early history of Lord Byron, both 
as aman and os a poet, is extraordinary. The communication of his 
friends, hitherto silent, have enabled the editor to fill up blanks, and ex- 
plain allusions, which lend a wholly new interest to those ‘ occasional 
pieces” in which the great poet exercised his growing powers; but they 
have done more than this. They have, from the stores of their private 
albums, or escretuires, supplied a whole body of early poeiry, superior to 
any thing that bad hitherto appeared under the dates to which their com- 
position is referred. Why poems so much above those included in the 
Hours of Idleness should not, although written before 1809, have been 
comprised in the publication so entitled, the editor professes himself una- 
ble to guess. We think we can help him. The pieces of this period 
now for the first time made public, referred so closely to the personal 
feelings of the author, that the very same cause which rendered them in 
finitely better (hat those whieh he was willing to put forth at that time, 
made him shrink from including them in his little volume. They were 
indeed “ contessions,”” and the time for such was noi as yet come. 

The supericrity of these new pieces will be sufficiently attested b 
one or two spec? aens. The first we quote isentitled “ Lines to an Oaic 

“ern OYTwe! the editor's ootaesclaewerend> ft Or fianred an 
oak in the garden, and nourished the fancy, that as the tree flourished, 
so should he. On revisiting the abbey, during Lord Grey de Ruthven’s 
residence there, he found the oak choked up by weeds, and almost de- 
stroyed ;—hence these lines. Shortly after Colonel Wildman, the pre- 
sent proprietor, took possession, he one day noticed it, and said to the 
servant who was with him, ‘Here is a fine young oak; but it must be 
cut down, as it grows in an improper place.’—‘ t hope not, sir,’ replied 
the man; ‘for it’s the one that my Lord was so fond of, because he set 
it himself." The Colonel has, of course, taken every possible care of it. 
It is already inquired after, by strangers, as ‘the Byron Oak,’ and pro- 
mises to share, in after-times, the celebrity of Shakspeare’s mulberry, 
and Pope's willow.” 





‘Young oak! when I planted thee deep in the ground, 
I hoped that thy days would be longer than mine; 
That thy dark-waving branches would flourish around, 

And ivy thy trunk with iis mantle entwine. 


Such, such was my hope, when, in infancy’s years, 
On the land of my fathers | reared thee with pride: 
They are past, and | water thy stem with my tears,— 
Thy decay not the weeds that surround thee can hide. 


I left thee, my oak, and, since that fatal hour, 
A stranger has dwelt in the hall of my sire; 

Till manhood shall crown me, not mine is the power, 
But his, whose neglect may have bade thee expire. 


Oh! hardy thou wert—even now little care 

Might revive thy young heart, and thy wounds gently heal: 
Fut thou wert not fated affection to share— 

For who could suppose that a stranger would feel ? 


Ah, droop not, my oak ! lift thy head for a while ; 
Ere twice round yon glory this planet shall run, 

The hand of thy master will teach thee to smile, 
When infancy’s years of probation are done. 


Oh, live then, my oak! tower aloft from the weeds 
That clog thy young growth, and assist thy decay, 
For stil! in thy bosom are life’s early seeds, 
And still may thy branches their beanty display. 





Oh! yet, if maturity’s years may be thine, 
Though / shall lie low in the cavern of death, 
On thy leaves yet the day-beam of ages may shine, 
Uninjured by time, or the rude winter's breath. 


For centuries still may thy boughs lightly wave 
O’er the corse of thy lordin thy canopy laid ; 

While the branches thus grotefully shelter his grave, 
The chief who survives may recline in thy shade. 


And as he, with his boys shall revisit the spot, 
He wil! teli them in whispers more softly to tread, 
Oh! surely, by these [shall ne’er be forgot: 
Remembrance still hallows the dust of the dead. 


And here, will they say, when in life’s glowing prime, 
Perhaps be has pour’d forth his young simple lay, 
And here must he sleep, till the moments of time 
Are lost in the hours of Eternity's day.” 


Some charming little stanzas“ To a lady who presented the author 
with the velvet band which bound her tresses,” are of a still earlier 
| date. 


This band, which bound thy yellow hair 

Is mine, sweet girl! thy 3 ledge of love; 
It claims my warmest, dewrest care, 

Like relics left of saints above. 


ads a x2: 
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Ob! L will wearit next my beart ; 

*T will bind my soul in bonds to thee; 
From me again ‘twill ne’er depart, 

But mingle in the grave with me. 


The dew I gather from thy lip 
Is not so dear to me as this; 
That I but for a moment sip, 
And banquet on a transient bliss: 


This will recall each youthful scene, 
E’en when our lives are on the wane ; 

The leaves of Love will still be green 
When Memory bids them bud again. 


Oh! little lock of golden hue, 
In gently waving ringlet curl’d— 
By the dear head on which you grew, 
1 would not Jose you for a world.” 


Of the annotations in this volume we have spoken highly; but, of 
course, it is impossible to quote many, without transcribing also the 
verses they illustrate. One specimen must suffice : it refers to a very in- 
teresting subject, and is appended to the following touching lines in a 
piece entitled ** Childish Recollections.” 


“ Stern death forbade my — youth to share 
The tender guidance of a father’s care: 
Can rank, or een a guardian’s name, supply 
The love which glistens in a father’s eye? 
For this can wealth or title’s sound atone, 
Made, by a parent's early loss my own?” Xe. 


“[n all the lives of Lord Byron hitherto published, the character of 
the poet’s father has been alluded to in terms of unmitigated reprobation, 
for which the ascertained facts of bis history afford but a slender pretext. 
He bad, like his son, the misfortune of being brought up by a mother 
alone; Admiral Byron, his father, being kept at a distance from his fami- 
ly by professional duties. His education was completed at a foreign 
military academy—not, in those days at least, a very favourable school ; 
and from this, on receiving a commission in the Coldstream Guards, he 
was plunged, while yet a boy, into al! the temptations to whicha person 
of singular beauty, and manners of the most captivating grace, can ex- 
pose the heir of a noble vame in our luxurious metropolis. 
tunate intrigue, which has been gravely talked of as marking his eharac- 
ter with something like horror, occurred when he was hardly of age. At 
allevents, as Captain Byron, who died in his thirty-fifth year, could have 
had no influence in determining the course of his son’s education or pur- 
suits, it is difficult to understand on what grounds his personal qualities 
have been made the theme of discussion, to say nothing of angry vitupe- 
ration, in memoirs of Lord B., or reviews of those memoirs. 


sketch of the noble poet, prefixed to a French translativ: of one of his 
works, which appeared very shortly before he left Genoa for Greece ; 
and the remarks which these drew from the son at the time, will proba 
bly go far to soften the general impression respecting the father. 
letter which Lord Byron addressed to the gentieman who had forwarded 
the offensive tract fiom Paris bas not hitherto been printed, and was pro- 
bably the last he wrote before quitting aly, we make no apviogy for the 
length of the following extract :— 
* Genoa, 10th July, 1823. 

‘As to the Essay, &c. [have nothing to object to it, with regard to 
what concerns myself personally, though naturally there are some of the 
facts in it discoloured, and several errors into which the author has been 
led by the accounts of others. I allude to facts, and not criticisms: but 
the same author has cruelly calumniated my father and my grand-unele, 
but more especially the former. So far from being ‘ brutal,’ he was, ac- 
cording to the testimony of all who knew him, of an extremely amiable 
and joyous character, but careless and dissipated. He had consequent- 
ly the reputation of a good officer, and shewed himself such in America. 
The facts themselves refute the assertion. Itis not by ‘ brutaiity’ that a 
young officer of the Guards seduces and carries off a marchioness, and 
marries two heiresses. It is true that he was a very handsome man, 
which goes a good way. His first wife (Lady Conyers, and Marchion- 
ess of Carmarthen’ did not die of grief, but of a malady which she 


caught by having imprt insi , i op | : . ; 
g y g imprudently insisted on accompanying my father | for a moment or two directly into my face, then turned away and laugh- | 


toahunt, before she was completely recovered from the accouche- 
ment which gave birth to my sister Augusta. His 
Rinse it isage “dr any ‘Wan, NO Warier wee-wd o @ht be; and 
this she would have soon proved. IT should add, that he lived a long 
time at Paris, and was in habits of intimacy with the old Marshal Biron, 
Commandant of the French Guards, who, from the similarity of names, 
and Norman origin of our family, supposed that there was some distant 
relationship between us. He died some years before the age ot forty; 
and whatever may have been bis faults, they were certainly not those of 
harshness and grossness. If the notice should reach England, I am cer- 
tain that the passage relative to my father will give much more pain to 
my sister even than te me. Auguste and I hsve always loved the me- 
mory of our father as much as we loved each other; and this at least 
formsa presumption, that the stain of harshness was not applicable to it. 
If he dissipated his fortune, that concerns us alone, for we are his heirs ; 
and till we reproach him with it, [ know no one else who has 4 right to 
doso. Asto the Lord Byron who killed Mr. Chaworth in a duel, so far 
from retiring from the world, he made the tour of Europe, and was ap- 
pointed master of the Stag-hounds, after that event; and did not give up 
society until his son had offended him, by marrying ina manner contrary 
to his duty. So far from feeling any remorse for having killed Mr. Cha- 
worth, who was a spadassin, and celebrated for his quarielsome disposi- 
tion, he always kept the sword which he used upon that occasion in his 
bedchamber, and there it still was when he died. It is singular enough, 
that when very young, I formed a strong attachment for the grand-nicce 
and heiress of Mr. Chaworth, who stood in the same degree of relation- 


ship as myself to Lord Byron; and at one time it was thought that an! At this critical moment, a Mr. George Lyster called upon me, and said 


union would have taken place. This is a long letter, and principally 
about my family; but it is the fault of my benevoient biographer. He 


The unfor- | 


Some un- | 
worthy reflections upon the subject were hazarded in a biographical | 


As the | 


second wife. | 


of a rece of men then existing in the western parts of Ireland, but now, 
we believe, nearly extinct. 

“George Robert Fitzgerald, having a deadly bate to all the Brown 
family, but hating most Lord Aitamont, rode up one morning from Tur- 
low to Westport House, and asked to see the big wolf-dog called the 
‘Prime Sergeant.’ When the animal appeared, he instantly shot it, and 
desired the servants to tell their master that ‘until the noble peer be- 
' came charitable to the wandering poor whose broken meat was devour- 

ed by hungry wolf-dogs. he would oot ellow any such to be kept.’ He, 

however, left a note to say that he permitted Lady Anne, Lady Elizabeth, 
' and Lady Charlotte Brown, each tu keep one lap dog. 
| “Proud of this exploit, he rode into Lord Stigo’s town of Westport, 

and proclaimed in the market-place that be had just shot the Prime Ser- 
| geant dead. ‘The whole town was alarmed; an uproar arose; but after 
| some debate among the wisest or rather the stoutest people in the town, 
whether George Robert Fitzgerald ought not to be arrested if possible 
for this deliberate murder of Councellor Brown; he quieted all by say. 
ing, ‘I have shot a much wertbier animal, the big watch dog.’ 

“ T was at this time much attached to the family; and debating in my 
own mind how best to conduct myself towards my friends, I determined 
not to tell George Robert my opinion, as it would be in etfect to declare 
that Lord Altamont wanted courage to defend bis own honour. I there- 
fore resolved on seeking some more plausible ground of quarrel, which 
/300n presented itself; for at the summer assizes of Mayo, holden at 

Castlebar, Charles Lionel Fitzgerald prosecuted his elder brother George 
Robert for false imprisonment and savage conduct towards their father, 
upon whom George Robert had fastened a chain and dray! 

“The affair came on before Lord Carleton, aud 1 volunteered in the 
| only cause I ever pleaded. 
| ‘An affidavit was produced, stating that the father was not confined. 
| Lobserved, ‘that Robert Fitzgerald had long notice of this cause coming 
| on; and that the best answer would be the attendance of the father when 
he was culled as one of the magistrates in the commission for the county 
| of Mayo.’ 

' * Remesius Lennon, a battered old councellor, on the other side, ob- 

| served that the father was one of the worst men: living, and that it would 

| be unjust to censure any son tor confining such a public nuisance. 

| “T opposed putting off the trial of George Robert, and concluded to 
this effect:—‘ Though believing that, in the course of a long life, this 





| against society and the greatest sin against Heaven that he ever per- 
petrated, was the having begotten the traverser.’ 


—you take good care of your constitution; but [tell you, that you have 
this day taken very bad care of your life. 

“The trial went on; and it was proved, amonga great number of other 
bavbarities, that the father was chained by his son George Robert toa 
dray, and at timesto a muzzled bear: a respectable jury found the tra 
verser guilty; and Lord Carleton sentenced him to three years’ imprison- 
ment, and to pay a fine to the king of five hundred pounds. 

“«* Kissing’ at this time went ‘by favour;’ and Mr. Cona!ly, the bro- 
| ther-in-law of George Robert, obtained from the late Duke of Bucking- 

ham, then Lord Lieutenant, the pardon and release of Fitzgerald. 

‘*Some monthsafter { happened to pass through Castlebar, and learn- 
ed that Mr. Fitzzera! was in the town. Thad heard of bis denuncia- 
| tions, but my determinetion was, neither to avaid nor seek my antagonist 
| Desirous of ascertaining what I had to expect, [requested a friend to call 
|! on him, and, after conversation on some ordinary subject, to say that J 
{ had been in the town. 

“This was done, and George Robert answered, ‘ that he hoped, when- 
ever we met. it would not be as enemies.’ 

“ My friend reported this: bat, on the “hole, I thought it as well not 
to seek any occasion of meeting a person who, I apprehended, might, so 


soon after our dispute, be induced to depart from his pacific resolution; ! 


| I therefore proceeded on my journey to Dublin. 
| ‘Mrs. Crawford, I found, had been engaged to play fora few nights 
at Crow-street theatre, and [determined to see her Belvidera. J had not 
long taken iny seat inthe front row of the stage-box, when Theard a 
noisy, precipitate step, and an order given in a commanding tone for the 
box to be opened. Lturned, and saw Mr. Fitzgerald, who took his 
place on the next row. 
place in front, and took my seat on the same row with him. 


| He stared 


| ed, on which [ asked, ‘ Have you any thing particular to say to me, Mr. 

Diitmworalil 2? - . 
that [followed you from Castlebar; to proclaim you the bully of the 
Altamonts.’ 

““* You have said enough, Mr. Fitzgerald ; you no doubt expect to hear 
| from me, and it shall be early in the morning.’ 
| “«Tshall hear from you to-morrow!’ he repeated, contemptuously, 

making, as he spoke, a blow at me, and adding, ‘this will refresh your 
| memory.” He then pulled back his body from behind the curtain of the 
| box, and instantly retreated towards the lobby. 
| ‘My feet got entangled in the curtain when T rushed out to follow my 
antagonist, and I fell upon the floor. The present Lord Howden, then 
Major Craddock, kindly lifted me up. When on my feet, [sprang into 
the lobby, which was crowded almost to an overflow. Tuttered ail 
that rage could dictate, accused Fitzgerald of cowardice, and told him 
| he had created the present scene in order that we should be both bound 
over to the peace. 

‘«You have got a blow,’ replied he: ‘I desire to disgrace you, and 
| when you are punished (o my liking that way (and not before) you shall 
| have the satisfaction of being shot, or run through the body.’ 

“Next day, [ met the late Lord Donoughmore, and he most kindly 
said, if LT required it, he would deliver a message to Fitzgerald. [ said, 
| No, T could not think of embroiling any friend of mine with such a fe!- 
| low: thatf would wear my sword, and trast to my opportunities of meet- 
| ing Fitzgerald.’ 
| “JT watched his house closely for several days, but he did not appear. 





he would take my message to Fitzgerald. 
| “ZT answered, ‘that of all things [most desired to meet him; that I 


wretched father had committed many crimes, yet the greatest crime | 


“ On this, George Robert said, smiling, ‘ Martin, you look very healthy | 


His look indicated rage, and I therefore left my | 


may say of me whatever of good or evil pleases him: but I desire that | found [could not unkenne! the fox; and that [would thank whom- 
he should speak of my relations only as they deserve. If you could | soever should succeed in putting us face to face.’ «1 was, however, cau- | 
find an occasion of making him rectify the tacts relative to my father, | tious of employing Lyster, knowing him to be Fitzgerald's cousin, and 


my hand (his own)atme. I happened to be more dexterous than m 
assailant, and was fortunate enough to take the weapon out of bis bands, 
and in my own defence was obliged to strike in turn, or I should have 
been murdered.” 

“The old judge, believing every word of so plausible a statement, said, 
*Lhave beard enough; I commit Lyster for trial, and bind over Mr. Fitz- 
gerald to prosecute: and I do so, expressing my approbation of Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s manly conduct, in refusing to fight Mr. Martin, and thus appeal- 
ing for redress to the laws of his country.’ 

“Shortly after this curious scene, [had heard that Fitzgerald was 
at Castlebar, and had it intimated to him that I should be there. 4 
travelled with Mr. H. Flood ia his carriage, and he kindly offered to be 
my friend, which I declined—fearing to have exposed him to some 
insult. 

“Thad sent my duelling pistols by a fellow who got drunk on the road, 
and forgot his errand—so thet [remained some hours at Lord Luean’s 
house, expecting in vain their arrival, during which period L heard that 
Mr. Fitzgerald was parading the town with a number of persons from 
Turlow, his own estate, famous for its mobs trained to every kind of 
outrage. [ heard, too, that he said, I waited for Lord Altamont’s car- 
riage, which, observed he significantly, would not arrive. Here { have 
to remark that [had written a note to Lord Altamont, to say that I would 
gladly compound for a slight wound in the expected affair, and that Tre- 
quested his carriage might be in waiting for me at Castlebar, which 
is only eight miles from Westport. George Robert had heard this, 
and said to the mob, ‘Mr. Martin expects Altamont’s carriage, but 
he may wait long enough; for though the horse is a brave animal, 
I fancy Aitamont’s are like the owner, and wiil not stand the smell of 
powder.’ 

“These taunts reached me; end procuring a case of the common 
holster pistols my servant rode with, I determined to use them: but they 
were so stiff in the trigger that I could bardly let them off. I fastened on 
my sword, and putting my hand under Dr. Merlin’s arm, walked into the 
town, and soon saw Fitzgerald, followed by his mob. He too wore 
hissword, and Linstanily told himto draw He answered that he was 
lame, the pavement bad, and that he could not keep his footing; that I 
had Lord Lucan’s mob on my side; and that, in short, he would not fight 
me. 
|} ‘“Ethen said, ‘You will find me in the barrack-yard, where I shal! 
retmnain. 

““*Tshall be in no hurry, after baving struck you for your pertness,’ 
| said he. 
| * On this T flung a switch into his face, walked to the barrack, and got 
| sentries posted, with orders to keep out all persons but Mr. Fitzgerald 

and his friend, whilst we should be fighting. He and Mr. Fenton soon 
appeared: he had a good case of pistols in his hand, while Lhad the 
| wretched tools f named. 
| ‘I stood against a projecting part of the barrack-wall, and desired Mr, 
Fitzgerald to come as close as he pleased. He said a cannon would not 
| 








carry sofar. Lanswered, ‘Twill soon cure that, for [ will now march 
up until Llay my pistol to your face.’ [ accordingly advanced, until our pis- 
tols touched. We beth fired: he missed me, but Lhit him full in the 
breast, and he fell back, supporting himself by a projection of rock, and 
exclaiming, ‘ Honour, Martin, honour!’ 

‘“*T said—‘If you are not disabled, I will wait as long as vou choose !’ 

‘‘Atthis moment, he couched treacherously like a cat, presented, 
fired, and hitme. [returned the fire, and hit him: he again recovered, 
| came up, begged my pardon, asked to shake bands, and said, ‘ Altamont 
has caused all this, and now would not serd you his carriage—let us both 
| kick bim !’ 

‘Flood met me at the gate, and Tleanedon him. I was taken to Dr. 
| Lendser’s, to have the wound dressed, but on the way desired my ser- 

vant to go with my compliments and inquire how Mr. Fitzgerald felt. 
Mr. Flood said, ‘On no account make any inquiry, for, if he lives, you 
will have a second fight.’ I was foolish, as will appear, and sent. 

“Thad not been many moments in bed when my bero entered the 
room with a careful, timid step. He said, ‘ Doctor, how do you find Mr. 
Martina?’ 1 was quite surprised, but said, ‘Tam very well, and hope you 
are not badly hurt.’ 

‘‘He then addressed me, and observed, ‘ Doctor Merlin insulted me. 
and Leonsider him a bully and instrument of yours, and as such I will 
| make you accountable.’ 

“LT answered, ‘If Taccount with you, on a mutual understanding that 
Doetor Merlin is beneath your notice, I shall have to fight him also for 
asenh. + Dep ercebaticves ca not wy . ae 
SA oi we fond of such aa prt He | qiari.Lonsome other ground, 
nu ionger wag.’ 
ae Shall you be at Sligo?’ was Mr. Fitazgerald’s reply. 

“[ said, ‘It was not my present purpose; but if he wished it, IT would 
be there, and that immediately.’ 

“He named the day, to which Tassented. It was reported, but I can- 
not vouch for the fact, that a party was sent to intercept and murder me 
Shortiy after [reached Sligo, my opponent sent Sir M. Crafton to say, 
| that ‘Mr. Fitzgeraid did not require any further renewal of the quarrel ; 
and thus the affairended. My surprise at Fitzgerald's being alive and 
well, after having received two shots from horse-pistols full upon him, 
was soon cleared up; he had plated his hody so asto make it completely 
bullet-proof. On receiving my fire. he fell from the force of the balls 
striking him direct, and touching his concealedarmour. Mv wound was 
in the body. : 

“The elegant and gentlemanly appearance of this man, as contrasted 
| with the savage treachery of his actions, was extremely curious and 
| without any parallel of which Tam aware.” 

_— 
| MEMOIR OF 'THE SERVICES OF THE LATE VICL- 
ADMIRAL WINTHROP. 

Admirel Winthrop was born about the year 1762 in America, and en- 
tered the service in 1779 as Midshipman, in which capacity he served 
on board the Formidable, of 98 guns, the flag ship of Admiral Sir George 
Brydges Rodney, in his memorable action of the 12th of April, 1782, 
and subsequently served in the same capacity in several other ships. On 


| 








ithe 3rd of November, 1790, Mr. Wintbrop was promoted to the rank 


of Lieutenant, and had the command of a detachment of seamen land- 


sce Sih 





and publish them, you would do me a great service, fur I cannot bear to 
have him unjustly spoken of. 

“*P.S. The 11th or 12th of this month [ shall embark for Greece. 
Should [ return, [ shall pass through Paris, and shall be much flattered 
in meeting you and your friends. 
tionate a place in your remembrance as possible.—B.’” 


Should I not return, give me as affec- 


| supposing it possible he might have been employed by Fitzgerald him- 
self: this induced me to try him andto say,‘ As you have offered to go 

| to this gentleman, T will thank you to appoint the earliest moment fora 

| meeting.” 

“Mr. Lyster drew not back, but went to his cousin's house, and was 
ushered by one of the servants into the drawing-room. Mr. Fitzgerald 


= ° ‘ ° | we" ° 
The English Bards and Scotch Reviewers have received very elaborate | shortly entered, and as soonas Mr. Lyster hinted his business, our hero 


cura in this edition. ‘Twenty-four years have passed over our heads | 


since that satire first appeared; and many of the men and things alluded 
to have, of course. fallen into the sear and yellow leaf of oblivion. 
The satire is now equipped with a series of notes, which bring down the 
information required to the necessities of the present hour; and the half- 
forgotten heroes who were mixed up with the Dei majorum gentium, are 
embalmed quite as carefully as their station required. Miles Peter An- 
drews, Esq., M.P. for Bewdley— Hoarse Fitzgerald,” poor fellow! 
= a score more, may now depend upon being appreciated by pos- 
erity. 

We are, by the by, much pleased to hear that Byron’s famous letter to 
the editor of Blackwood's Magazine, which wasthought to have been lost 
for ever, has cast up at length. It is a defence of Don Juan. and will 
therefore form an appropriate appendix to that extraordinary produc- 
tion ;—a splendid dedication of which, to the Poet Laureate, has also 


been recently discovered; and will, no doubt, grace the same volume | 


of the series. Two exquisite engravings adorn this livraison. The 
Plain of Troy, after Turner, is poetry itself, 
ee 
SIR JONAH BARRINGTON’S SKETCHES. 
Second Notice. 

Groree Roserr Firzceratp, once member for Mayo, and afterwards 
hanged, was one of the most remarkable me . 
in the warm soil of Ireland 
upon record, considerin 
moved. 


n that was ever produced 
He was the most ferocious villain, perhaps, 
: g the circles in which, by birth and wealth, he 
The following narrative is in the words 3 Colonel Martin, 
who communicated it to Sir Jovan BARRINGTos as a faithtul account of 
a transaction that occurred between him and Firzgeraup, and we pre- 
ent it to our readers as a very curious document, illustrative of the babits 


desired the footman to send one of the valets; when the latter entered, 





Fitzgerald got this weapon, he addressed his relative thus— How dare 
| you bring a message to tine? Hold out your finger with the diamond- 
‘ring uponit!’ Poor Lyster obeyed, ignorant of his design, and with 





fellon the floor. ‘Now,’ proceeded he,‘ I order you to take up the ring, 
| and present it to me.’ Asif thunderstruck, Lyster obeyed. When 
| Fitzgerald got possession of the ring, he putitinto paper, and return- 
ed itto Lyster, saying, ‘Young fellow, take care of the ring! put it 


op very safe, and don’t swear I robbed you of a present from some fair 


| 

| 

| ’ 
| one. 
} 

| 


several blows, which cut and battered the young man severely. At last, 
he rushed to the window, drove his bead through a pane of glass, and 
| cried out for assistance. The police, hearing the ery, soon assembled : 
and not finding any of the city magistrates, they having seized both jar- 
ties, conducted them into the presence of Mr. Justice Robinson. 
| ‘The judge first heard Lyster, and seeing him severely bruised, and 
supposing his skul! might be fractured, declared that the prisoner could 
| not be bailed. 

“ Fitzgerald now, on the other hand, asked to have his examination 
entered against Lyster. He stated, ‘that Lyster was his relative, and pro- 
tected by him, and that I had influenced the young man to deliver a mes- 
sage from me. He said, ‘that Mr. Lyster had delivered such a message ; 
that he had answered mildly, that he would not fight Mr. Martin; where- 
on, (says Fitzgerald,) this young gentleman said. ‘Then you must fight 
me.’ My answer was, that I wouls not fight any man; on which, con- 

tinued George Robert, he made several blows of the cudgel I hold in 


| Fitzgerald said, ‘Trancis, bring my cudgel with the green riband.’ When | 


one blow Fitzgerald broke the finger, and the band of the ring, which | 


“ This dialogue (recounted to me by Lyster bimself) was followed by | 


ed from the men-of-war under the orders of Admiral Sir John Jervis, 
| (afterwards Earl St. Vineent,) to assist at the reduction of Martinique 
| by the foree under Gen. Sir Charles Grey, on the 16th March 1794. 
) Onthe 6th October, 1795, Lieut. Winthrop was promoted to the rank 
of Commander, and commanded the Albacore sloop-of-war at the capi- 
tulation of St. Lucia on the 25th May, 1796, to the joint forces uncer 
the respective orders of Rear-Admiial Sir Hugh C. Christian, and Lieut. 
Gen. Sir Raiph Abereromby. Soon after, the Albacore captured, near 
, Barbadoes, D’Athenienne, a French corvette of 14 guns. Capt. Win- 
throp was then appointed to act in the Undaunted of 40 guns, and had 
| the misfortune to be wrecked in that ship, on the 27th August 1796, off 
Moran: Keys, in a very heavy gale of wind. ‘There being no blame at- 
tributable to Capt Winthrop, he was posted on the 16th December in 
the same year. His next appointment was to the Circe frigate on the 
, North sea station. In May 1798 the Circe was employed, in conjunction 
with several otber ships, under the orders of Capt. Sir Home Popham, 
and two thousand soldiers under the command of Major-Gen. Coote, 
sent for the destruction of the locks and sluice-gates at Bruges. ‘This 
expedition did not succeed in the manner that was expected, and ended 
in the capitulation of Major-Gen. Coote, and the troops under his orders 

In the following year, Capt. Winthrop commanded a small squadron 
off the coast of Holland, where he captured and destroyed several va- 
luable merchant vessels. He was also at the taking of the Helder wher 
that place was attacked by the forces under the orders of phi = ram 
| Mitchell and Gen. Sir Ralph Abercromby, and which eventuallyMed to 
| the surrender of the Dutch fleet under Admiral Storey in the Texel 
| Capt Winthrop was afterwards cruising off the Ems, and upon recon- 

noitering the port of Delfzel, conceived it possible to capture the vessels 
| therein. Having made the necessary preparations, he proceeded in the 
enterprise ; and assisted by the officers of the Circe, and Lieut Buckle, 
of the Hawk cutter, in command of the boats assigned to each, and suc 
| ceeded in capturing and safely bringing out the Lynx of 12 guns, and 
Perseus of 8 guns, both privateers. ; 

From the Circe, Capt Winthrop was anpointed the Stag, of 32 guns 
and was attached to the squadron under the orders of Sir John Borlase 
Warren, in the alfack upon Ferrol on the 26th Aug. 1800, and from 
thence proceeded to Vigo, inthe bay of which place, on the 6th of the 
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following month, the Stag drove from her cables during a heavy gale of | hacked tiger, ina demure respectable livery, sate 4 woman, the rich 


wind, soon after went on shore, and was lost. Captain Winthrop, the 
officers and crew, and part of the stores, were fortunately saved, and the 
wreck was set on fire and destroyed. A Court-Martial was subsequent- 
ly held, which acquitted Capt. Winthrop, his officers, &c. but he was 
not again employed until after the renewal of the war with France, when 


he was appointed to the Ardent, of 64 guns, in which he drove on shore | to-morrow at eleven, and if deserving he shall not want relief.’ 


| 


onthe Spanish coast La Bayonnaise, a French frigate from the Havan- 


nah to Ferrol, carrying 32 guns and 200 men. 

In the summer of 1804, an attack was meditated upon the flotilla 
at Boulogne, preparing for the invasion of our shores. The expedition 
was placed under the orders of Admiral Viscount Keit., then command- 
ing inthe Downs, &c. and its execution was confided to Captain Sir H. 
Popham, who commanded the Aniclope ‘This ‘vas termed the “ Cata- 
maran expedition,” and Capt. Winthrop, in the Ardent, assisted in the 
attempt. 

fn May 1805, Captain Winthrop was examined before a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, ‘Ou the papers relating to the re- 
pairs of bis Majesty's ships Romuey and Sensible, while ander the com- 
mand of Sir Home Popham,” and in July of that year was appointed 
to the Sibyl frigate. in which ship, in May 1807, he captured Oiseau, a 
French letter of marque. In 1508 he was appointed to superintend the 
sea fencibles at and near Dover, from which he afterwards was placed 
upon half-pay. A promotion of flag officers taking place on the 12th 
Aug. 1819, the anniversary of the birth of George the Fourth, then 


22nd July 1830, on the accession to the throne of his present Majesty, 
Vice-Admiral of the Blue, in neither of which ranks did be hoist 
his flag. 

Admiral Winthrop had resided many years at Dover, at which place 
he was altacked by paralysis on the 9th of May, and expired on the day 


| 





| 
| 


| one’s whereabout ; so that one’s connexions pounce upon one like hawks, | 
Prince Regent, Captain Winthrop was made Rear Admiral; and on the 


following, in the seventy-first year of his age, leaving a family of four un- | 


married daughters and two sons. 
—~ =e 


SAMPLE OF SOME GENTLEMAN’S AUTO- 
BLOGRAPHY. 


{ Mr. Editor.—Some gentleman—he does not mention his name—has 
recently sent me the enclosed sample of his Autobiography, entreaiing 
me, if possible, to get it inserted in what he terms your ‘respectable mis- 
cellany.”’ 
the public, in some attractive form, much of what has occurred to him. 
If L comply with his request, he begs me to believe, that [ should be ad- 
ding materially toa debt, of which he feels sure it would pain me to be 
reminded. Whatthe man means, I know not.— 

Yours, respectfully, W. C.J—Londen Paper. 

With regard to Thornhose, I remember our being acquainted—neither 
of us subsequently knew how—at Doncaster. What tact—what consum- 
mate nous, he displayed! With much justice he prided himself on be- 
ing invulnerable to the thousand-and-one little arts to which so many 
falla prey. He had never discounted a bad bill, bought an unsound 
horse, or taken a smoky house in his life. No man had seen him at a 
meeting of creditors; no begging imposter knocked at his door; no hu- 
man being could persuade him to become bail. To an inexperienced 
young man like me, as he remarked, but without vanity, his acquaint- 
ance was likely (o prove valuable. ‘To cultivate it was my interest, my 
duty ; and I did so ‘vith such success, that after the races and a few days’ 
loitering, we returned to London together, on au understanding that he 
should favour me with his drawing-room floor, for which he had ne par- 
ticular use—his parlours being double, and very spacious——furnish my 
table handsomely, and supply me with such cash as I might require, un- 
til [became twenty-five. On attaining such +:e, as he could, and did 
shortly after ascertain, by a perusal of my respected uncle’s will in the 
Commons, I was entitled to touch a legacy of £5000; out of this he was 
to be paid in full, with interest and a bonus, which, though liberal, fell 
short of what would have been enforced by the regular money lenders ; 
from whose toils, on account of my ingenuousness, inexperience, the in- 
terest which he felt as to my welfare, he had no objection, notwithstand- 
ing the inconvenience, to preserve me. “ My young friend,” sad this 


worthy man, three days after Thad been domiciled under his roof “I 


Should it be well received, he seems to think of imparting to | 


{ 


| 
| 


| 








| 


have got an office-copy of your uncle’s will in my pocket, for one must | 


look out—and depend on it, I will be a father to you!” Now, it would 
be an act of injustice on my part—I[ abhor injustice in any shape—not 
to declare that during the twelve months which I passed in bis house, he 
was the very mirror of kindness. If I wanted money, he woutd even 
put himself to the inconvenience of selling wines from his private cellar 
at a loss, for the purpose of raising it; such loss. however, I must do my- 
self the justice to say, Linsisted on bearing. Helet me have a horse and 
ig which he had bought a bargain, at cost price; sold me an original 
V ouvermans, and two Claudes, for next to nothing; and did all in his 
te to gain me the heart and hand of his lovely daughter. In Betsy, 
i 


owever, the hereditary caution of her family was aggravated into down. | 
. . . . . | 
right cunning: for thongh she had no objection to my nerson, or man- | 


ners, she peremptorily refused our united entreaties to become my wife, 
I y 


until I should actually touch my uncle’s legacy—on no other pretence | 


than some old proverb, about slips and lips. 

Well! to my deep indignation, and even horror, after I bad been with 
him a year, and was about £600 in his debt, he burst into my room one 
morning, and dared to call me impostor! 

“Sir,” said [, “what do you mean? Is my identity questioned? 
Have you not the copy of my uncle’s will in your pocket?” 

“ Don’t talk to me about your uncle’s will: that’s how you've done 
me, vagabond!” 

**Vagebond! Sir,” said I; ‘you don’t question the fact of my respect- 
ed relative—a man of known wealth—having, as I stated, bequeathed 
me £5000 payable on my becoming twenty-five.” 

“No, wretch—villain—monster!”’ replied he, snatching up a chair 
and menacing me with it most frightfully; “ bat E find too late—dolt 


She Aloton. 


99 





border of whose veil covered the whoie of her face, except one rosy lip 
and an ivory chin, that reminded me ot something I had seen betore, I 
could not recollect where. ‘‘ He looks like a gentleman in distress,” said 
she, in a voice that thrilled to my beart, for L knew it.‘ Get out, Buffa- 
lo,—give him what silver you have, and my card. I shall be at home 

The next morning—thanks to the tiger’s purse, and ny economizing 
for the night under a hedge—I appeared at Mrs. Robinson’s door, in, 
comparatively decent trim. The hunchbacked tiger shewed me into a 
back pectour, where [ found his mistress at breakfast.‘ Dick,” said she 
“ vour appearance distresses me: what hagoccurred 2” 

[This lady whose notions of meum agid teum were rather fantastical, 
employed the gentleman to assist her in raising the wind upon the strength 
of her acquaintance with a Lord Timothy, which he succeeded in doing 
tothe tune of £500. On receiving the money into liis possession, the 
gentleman made an excursion in Gloucestersiire, Cmitting to pay any 
portion of it over to Mrs. Robinson from the sheer effect of a bad 
memory. J j 

It is one of the calamities of this country, that, however much any one | 
may wish to avoid society, it is almost iaspossible, if one is at all known, 
to remain private, even in the most secluded and select of spots. Some | 
low fellow, whom one has known somewhere. sees one accidentally, 


and then, without acquainting oue with bis intentions, goes and prates of | 


eS 





} 


This, to many men is disagreeable: to me, a dead bore. Asa matter of 
policy, [ always do the intruders, if [can. Generally speaking, I have | 
some kind of « presentiment of their swoop; 1 become on a sudden dis- | 
gusted with my location, and move. If they follow, it becomes a matter | 
of pride to defeat them. I had scarcely left London a fortnight, when 
an extract, which I sawin a local paper, trom The Hue and Cry Gazette, 
raised a glimmering suspicion in my mind, that the privacy [ had chosen 
was about to be invaded. This annoyed me; fer the Redstart, a snug | 
public-house, where I had taken op my temporary avode, being situate | 
on the brow of a bigh hill, afforded a delightful view of the surrounding 
country. A cross-road, in bad condition, ran before the door; and the | 
house having a south aspect, the front windows were provided with neat | 
Venetian blinds, which not only produced a pleasant effect, but allowed | 
one the pleasure of looking at those who passed, without being stared | 
out of countenance by the rude. The landlord, too, had a telescope, 


| had upset the caravan, and rather damaged the beasts. 


into the first pocket I could find, and there, to my great delight and asto 
nishment, [ found my money ! 

A little after dark, while leaning against the door of a stable attached 
to a road-side public-house, pondering upon my perplexities, the bolt or 
latch started with my weight, and Lentered. Closing the door behind me 
and fastening it as well as circumstances would permit, I crept into a stall: 
this, however, I found inhabited by some prodigious animal, of which I 
could literally make neither head nor tail, being unable, on account of its 
height, to reach either. Inthe next stall there was something equally 
awful, and though not so high nearly as huge, and, if possible, more 
mysterious. I! breathed as though its lungs were half a mile duhent from 
its nostrils, and ifs snore reverberated like a wind Whistling through a 
postern, along some narrow caverned vault in a haunted castle. The 
beast was on its legs, but evidently under the influence of Morpheus. 
Stealing out of its stall, [felt around me—for it was too dark to see— 
but every object on which I laid my hand was novel, and alarming. 
The stable seemed instinct with life, clothed in fantastic, frightful 
forms. At length, Lfound, and laid down in, along deep chest, half 
full of green baize and blankets. Faliing into a dose, I dreampt that 
I was floating on the heaving billows of the ocean, and on being awaken- 
ed by the boisterous entrance of aman and woman with lights, I felt 
conscious that something was in motion beneath me. It proved that I 
led got among the contents of a travelling menagerie, and was reposing 
on a boa constrictor. 

The man and woman stared at me as thoughT had beena new ani- 
mal, and the former, alter plucking me out of the chest and hurling me 
under the legs of a dromedary, accused me of having broken into the 
stable, with a view to purloin his young elephant, which I subsequently 
found to be the gem of bis collection. Of course I protested my inno- 
cence, delivered my round unvarnished version of the accidental mode 
in which Thad entered, for the purpose of obtaining shelter for the 
night, andtriumphantly adduced as a proof of my ignorance as to what 
the stable contained, the fact of my having inadvertently gone to bed 
with the boa. ‘The man grinned, but could not iminediately be ap- 
peased, because he thought from appearances some little violence had 
veen done to the coor. At length, however, we became amicable, and he 
condescended to ask meif I could drive with care, and make faces. I 
answered in the affirmative, and as be was travelling my way, lagreed 
to succeed hislate mountebank and factotum, who. on the preceding day, 
All this time his 


with which he used to sweep the roads to the right and left, and give | companion stood silent; she was the most beautiful being l ever saw— 


theiy horses were always in readiness by the time the vehicle came 
up. With this instrument I frequentiy amused myself. Just betore | 
dinner on the day after I bad seen the extract from The Hue and 
Cry, with the aid of the glass 1 perceived a post-chariot, 
at a rapid pace across the ridge of the hill. A man was seated | 
on the box, whose mode of taking off his hat, and wiping his bald, | 
glossy head, was so peculiar, that | recognised him asa friend of mine, 
whom [ had no wish to see: to use stronger terms, | had a particular | 


coming | box, aud the dromedary obediently knelt for bis load. 


| notice to bis post boys when he saw a chaise approaching, so that | but more of her anon. 


The next morning. our caravan being repaired, my employer restored 
the chief part of his collection to their customary berths. The young 
elephant was very refractory, but at length submitted to go back to his 
This consisted of 
acage of cockatoos; several monkies, at perfect liberty ; a portable 
cooking apparatus; a bed and bedding ; four chairs; two big drums; a 
gong; the materials of a stage and tent; three young badgers ina bag; 
and the lady. My business was to lead the dromedary. and keep a sharp 


antipathy to his person, but why, | could aot at the moment recollect | eye onthe monkeys, my employer himself taking charge of the team 


Perhaps, on some occasion, he might have used me ill; and the impres- 


sion remained, although the fact that produced it was forgotten. 


About half « mile off, instead of pursuing the main road, the vehicle | mation permanent. — | to 
This was | Cause we had come into a quarter prolific of fairs, and he wished not 


dashed into a lane which emerged at the back of the house. 
decisive. My friend evidently wished to surprise me. To dart down 
stairs, and out of the house, like lightning, was the work of an instant; 


that drew the caravan. The next day, he procured me a mountebank’s 
| suit, painted sy face, and requested that I should consider my transfor- 
Even on the road | was to wear my motiey, be- 


only to travel througi the villages with eclat, but to be ready for exhibit- 
ing ata minute's notice, extempore, as it were, wherever he could draw 


but, fat as he was, the landlord overtook end tripped me up, before I had together a sufficient number of eustomers to pay him for halting. This ar- 


proceeded ten yards. It seems that I had forgotten to pay the bill; and 
self-interest lent him wings. Without saying a word, he beat me consi- 
derably ; and, in addition to this, his wife waddled forth and began to 
abuse. Notwithstanding ber noise, [heard the roll of the post-chariot, 
on a pateh of pebbles with which part of the lane near the Redstart hac 
recently been mended. Tiere being no time to lose, [ acquiesced in 
the landlord’s robbing me of a repeater L bad bought previously to my 
quitting town; and then, as Thad expected, was permitted to slip through 
his fingers. It has always been a satisfaction tome to reflect that the re- 
peater in question, though it steaek and yas showy, had not cost mea 
pound; being, with its brilliantappendszes, gotuptora sinister purpose. 
The landlord, however. thought it a rich prize, and stuffing it into his 
wife’s bosom, hurried off to receive the party in the post-chariot, which 
had now drawn up. The man with the bald, glossy head gave mea 
smile of recognition as he alighted; but I turned my back upon him 
with contempt; and in a moment of absence, or uneccountable whim, 


| got up behind an empty post-chaise, that was standing, ready for horses, 


that | was—that you attained that age, received the money, spent every | 
shilling of it, and were living by your wits long before [ liad the misfor- | 


tune to know you. D—n your very looks! Yon're thirty, if you're a 
day. Off with your rings—out with your wateh.—Strip.” 

What could Ido? With a fellow of Herculean form, and in such a 
passion, it would have been absurd to contend. While he was divesting 
me of my dressing coat and silk waistcoat, with as much violence as he 
could venture upon without doing them an injury, T pat my memory to 
its utmost stretch, and a dim vision of an old attorney witnessing a 
release to my uncle's executors, for the £5000 he had left me. aid 
certainly rise upto my mind’s eye; but it vanished before L could fix it 
as a fact. 

Returning to the business in hand, [ said to Thornhose, “If what you 
allege were true, and the worst came to the worst, there are the two 
Claudes and the Wonvermans, which, although you obliged me with 


them for £50 cach, are, as you asserted. worth a thousand pounds of any | 


man’s money—I have pawned them foronly ten, and will discharge all 
obligation by handing you over the duplicates.’ 

‘Curse the Claudes!"” said he ‘“ where’s that new hat?” 

Deaf to reason, he proceeded to denude me; and after, at his instiga- 
tion. [had clothed mvself in the worst of half-a-dozen suits. which the 
day before he had offered in a lump toa Jew for five-and-twenty shil- 
lings, he desired the lovely Betsy to bring him his horse-pisto!—the one 
on the right-hand side of his bed—took me firmly by the collar, and po- 
li‘ely invited me to heara case at Bow Street. 

As we passed through Covent Garden, a fellow was being whipped for 
stealing vegetables; and the crowd caused us so much inconvenience, 
that, accidentally, he went on one side of « lamp-post, and [I on the 
other. The consequence was that we were separated, and the coat 
which T wore was stripped of a great part of its collar. Thinking he 


would get out of the crowd as quickly as possible, I hastened to do the | 


same; bat on looking carefully round for him in one of the alleys be 
tween Chandos Street and the Strand, he was nowhere to be seen. 
Without me, it did not seem likely that he would ga before the magis- 
trate; so that if ! went thither, L could but exculpate myself on a mere 
ex-parte statement. [ therefore determined on taking some 
portunity of doing myself justice, but felt by far too indignant ever again 
to enter his house. and strolled in a contrary direction. 

Ahout sunset [found myself seated on a mile-stone, in one of the 
beautiful solitary lanes between the roads to Uxbridge and Harrow. As 
acah passed me [ leaned my head upon my hand, and felt fatigued When 
it had rolled a few yards on, it was pulled up—I heard it returving—it 
stopped directly opposite me. Thus deliberately confronted, 
1 eould scarcely du otherwise than look up. By the side of a little hunch- 


future on 


as it were, 





| 


| 





in front of the bouse. The road by which my friend and his compa- 
nions had come—there were two ill-looking fellows in the chariot—ran 
across the flat top of the dill, which broke s«bruptly into a steep and ap- 
parently interminable dese -nt, at the very foot of an old elm, to which 
the sign of the Redstart was nailed. Here, shaded by the foliage, stood 
mine host’s trim new chaise, with a stone before one of the wheels to 
prevent if from starting without steeds down the hill. This stone, I sup- 
pose | must have kicked away hefore I mounted; for, from the slight 
impetus communicated to the vehicle by the act of getting up, it went 
off, and in a few moments acquired such prodigious velocity, that the 
distance existing between me and my friend, which, at the commence- 
ment of the chaise’s career, had not been above three yards, was length- 
ened to many hundreds. He hurried back to the post-chariot, which 
soon gave mechace; but the evident odds in favour of acarriage without 
horses, against one with, ina down-hill race, made me feel quite at ease ; 
in fact. Lsaw that [had nothing to fear but a broken neck; and this | 
flattered myself I might possibly escape, if the two deep contiuuons ruts 
in which the chaise had hitherto travelled should fortunately run the 
whole leneth of the bill; for these kept the wheels in a proper course, 
as though they were cunning on a rail-road, and prevented the fore-car- 
riage (-om swerving on the perch bolt,—an event, which, had it oc- 
curred, mustinfallibly have capsized my conveyance, 


At length, a closed turnpike gate threatened to obstruct my passage ; | 


I bellowed with all my breath, but the fellow seemed to be deaf. Alarmed 
at the prospect, I contrived to get my feet onthe ground, and atter strid- 
ing with the chaise, as though i had on the seven-leagued boots of Hop 
’o my Thumb, for a considerable distance, I ventured to cast off. Of 
course I fell forward with horrid force, but, firm to my purpose, crawled 
into a bed of nettles by the road-side. before the tail of dust which fol- 
lowed my rehicle had dissiy ated sufficiently to reveal me to my pursuers, 
who soon passed by at such a rate that I really trembled for theirsafety ; 
and not without reason, for although my conveyance had broke through 
the toll-taker’s impediment, yet, from the influence of the shock, it had 
deverged from the safety tract, locked close up, and come down with 
such a crash, that it went to pieces like a dropped decanter. This I sub- 
sequently discovered, for the dust prevented, not only me, but my pur- 
svers, from seeing the catastrophe; nor was I aware that the latter, un- 
able te check their horses at the short notice afforded them of the fact, 
had been completely boulerersés among the ruins of the trim-built veli- 
cle, until T was corsecions that the roll of their wheels had ceased, and 
saw, on casting # glance down the road, that the dust did not advance. 

Beaten as I had been by the landlord of the Redstart, abused by his 
wife, robbed of my repeater, and hurt by my fall from the defunet 
chaise, T of course felt quite incapable of reacdering ny prostrate friends 
any reliel, and consequently broke tirough th : edge, and made off at 
full speéd across a ploughed field in quest of acs stance—for myself. 
This it was a matter of some difficulty fo obtain, tor the whole country 
seemed on the alert to capture me I was determined not to gratify 
them by a surrender, for which I could have no other motive than to 
vindicate my character from the ¢ iwlumnies, which I soon discovered had 
heen cast upon it; and these I thought it would not be dignified to treat 
otherwise than with silent contempt 

Seeing a young reaper undress himself behind a bush on the banks of 
ariver, for the purpose of bathing, | felt a great inclination to plunge 
into the cool and refreshing stream, and accordingly resolved to strip in 
the spot which he had diseree tly chosen, it being well sheltered from ob- 
servation. 
had half crossed the river. then threw off my clothes with enthusias 
tic haste, but the cold air on my naked skin produced a complete reac 
tion in my desires, and recollecting that 1 was ignorant of the art of 
swimming, without knowing which, to bathe in a river is boy’s play, 
ang even dangerous, I re-clad myself and strolled on. About two hours 


after. on turning out of a bye lane, [L suddenly came upon mine host of | 


the Redstart. dressed in his Sundy clothes, mounted on a long-tailed 
cart-horse, and wearing a blunderbuss The rascal did not know me! 
for, it I had unconsriously disguised myself in the 
clothes. Alarmed atso unprofitabie an exchange of suits [ put my hand 


seems, reapers 


Decency, however, prevented me from doing this, until he | 


| rangement exactly suited my views, for I did not wish to be bothered by 
| any acquaintance L might meet, and altered and bedaubed as I was, my 
| most intimate friend could not have known me. I therefore entered 
heartily into the spirit of the thing, and delighted my new connexions by 
| the noveltyof my grimaces. No m: squerade could have afforded me 
| more amusement, but in a few days { began to mope, being, for the first 
time in my life, a stricken deer. 
The august creature who accompanied mv employer, hed enthralled 
—fascinated—victimized my usually une cceptible heart. It amazed me 
| how she cows have so cast herself away. Gideot Crowthorpe bod ve 
| pretensions (@ beauty, when I first met him, yet it is said, in his younger 
| days, he had been reckoned the handsomest Albino, ever exhibited. His 
| eyes were smail, ferrety, deep-set, and apparently in danger of being soon 
smothered in their sockets, by circumjacent fat. His face was so bloat- 
| ed, carbuncled, and inflamed, in all parts, that it bled at the least touch 
| like an over-ripe blackberry. Having lost the flaxen locks which had 
adorned him in youth, by dipping his head, when drunk, into a pail of 
| hot water, by mistake, he partially concealed his baldness by a prim lit- 
tle wig, white as powder could make it, and displaying three strata of di- 
| minative curls above each ear. A massive gold guard chain emerged 
| from the fifth button-hole of his dog-skin waistcoat, and passed aeross to 
the left pocket, in which he carried a small enamelled lady’s watch. He 
| wore a green hunting frock, buff small clothes, and high boots, without 
| tops. In figure, he was a Butch Hercules, fat and squab, but muscular 
|e: ough to fellan ox. His temperament seemed to be naturally jovial ; 
| his manners those of one who had visited every fair in the three kine- 
|doms. Juno, his transcendent companion, wes deaf and dumb, and { 
soon discovered that Gideon, dabarred ashe was from oral conversation 
had acquired the habit of thinking aloud. As some cannot comprehend 
without whispering what they read, so Gideon appeared to be incapable 
even of multiplying two by three, unless he went audibly through the 
process with his tongue. He tried the effect of all such projects as OC- 
curred to him, consciously, upon his ear, which to him seemed to be the 
touchstone of their value; and thus he never moved o. made a halt 
| without literally asking himself a few questions. Suchin brief was Gi- 
| deon Crowthorpe. 

Juno, the peerless Juno, rose considerably above the general stature 
ofhersex. She had been exhibited, before Gideon wooed and won her, 
as a Circassian giantess. Her majestic form was exquisitely moulded, 
and, as an Oxford under graduate who saw her when we were at Henley, 
said, her features were absolutely Phidian. The perfect harmony of 
her proportions made the spectator forget her unusual heigth, and, if re- 
| minded of it, he did but admire her the more. ‘They who first called 
| her Juno, displayed much feeling and taste: she was just such a creature 

as the classic enthusiast seesina dream about Mount Olympus, sitting 
cheek-by-jowl with the Thunderer. Aristotle says, that beauty consists 
in magnitude; here was a woman who would have made him love-lorn 
i as Herenles onder the influence of Dejanira. To her, Xenophon’s Pan- 
| thea, distinguished ashe describes her to have been, for stature and 
strength, must have meekly succumbed. Bat for her youth I could have 
fancied her Cybele, mother of a hundred gods.” She could be gentle 
asa Dryad, but when the bumpkins at a fair held back, she looked so 
awful that [ thought of Nemesis; and when irritated by any rustic flash 
of gallantry, she embodied what one may venture to term an Homeric 
conception of a Fury. Insuch a mood the lovely Titaness would have 
domineered over Jove himself, take what shape he might but that of 
| Gideon Crowthorpe. The hideous brute enjoyed some mysterions bold 
upon her affections, and dared to be despotic with her, as though he were 
| a Satrapand she his purchased slave. To luli the fiercest storm in her 
bosom, he had but to shake a cudgel, with which he used to belabour 
the hyawnas when they quarrelled. With eyes of such splendid power, 
| a voice to express her sentiments would have been superfluous: like mu- 
sic, they spoke alllanguages. She taught me the alphabet of the hands, 
, and the first use [made of my new acquirement, was to declare my pas- 
sion. Intoxicated with her charms, [madly shewed her my money. 
She looked like a hungry tigress at the unexpected sight of a fawn. 
Her beantiful fingers vibrated, as it were, with such emotion, that I 
pocketed the notes again, lest they should be clutched, and resolved 
|to let tne charm work its effect, at leisure. That night she told Gi- 
| deon of my proposals, and, to obtain the money, conspired with him to 
murder me. 

[ heard the Albino incoherently soliloquizing about it, while he Was 
curry-combing his dromedary; and the fascinating Juno wae tempt- 
ing the boa to resume its App tile, eftera six weeks’ fast) witha pair 
of lively pullets. When he began—I am certain ©; this—I was fast 
asleep, and his words had dropped upon my er, opportunely, with 
the current of a bad dream, the horrors of which at length awoke me. 
Had I not been so deeply interested, 1 ¢hould scarcely have made out 
the meaning of his growls: as it was, their meaning was awfully clear to 
me 

We had halted for the night ona dreary common, far from human 
habitation, and, as usual, carried out an awning in front of the caravan 
| to shelter the dromedary and our team The box which contained the 
| hoa, stood close to the only place of egress, athwart which, beneath the 

awning, reposed the dromedary. I was lying by the side of the young 
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elephant, at the other end of the caravan, so that it was impossible for 
me to get out without passing the giantess and her Dutch Hercules, ei- 
ther of whom, as an animal, was much more than a match for me. Gi- 
deon seemed exceedingly wroth at my attempt to despoil him of his Ju-! 
no, besides whom, nothing, he said, loved him, except (hose hywnas that 

he so frequently cudgelled. I did allin my power to continue my snore, | 
but it was a difficult matter, for L wished to listen, breathless, to bis dire 
mutterings. He had made up his mind that [ must have come by the | 
money dishonestly, and that therefore it was no sin to getit outof my 
clutches. At one time he seemed to think of digging a grave under the 
awning, laying me gently init, and then smothering me, wight and main, 
with the mould. ‘That plan, however, he soon rejected, because | might 
awake in the course of its execution. He then exclaimed against the 
boa, and said, if she had any gratitude or seuse, she might easily make 
amends for having exposed him to the payment of a deodand—the result 
of a coroner's inquest on a boy whom the reptile had killed a mouth be- 
fore. ‘ [f one could but coax her only just to look ata pullet,” be iati- 
mated rather than said in totidem verbis, ** I would thrust the vagabond’s 
thumb into ber mouth, and the needful might be done without risk or 
trouble. She'd curl round him likea live cable:—but the brute is not 
in a feeding humour yet.” [Lis mind then wandered to the rattlesnakes 
which he had recently bought, but, as he said, if he put them by my side, 
they would, perhaps, creep harmiessly into my bosom for warath and 
not bite, unless he pinched them by the tail—a inode of transacting basi 
ness which he could not approve, inasmuch as it woulu be tantamount to 
killing with his own hands—besides, they might turn aud nab him, or, 
instead of me, destroy his elephant. For his own part he abhorred blood ; 
Juno, however, had no repugnance, he felt sure, to adopt the knife, but | 
he would not let her soil her hands with me; a clean, accidental death, 
would be best if it could be managed: butif not— 

At this point of his soliloquy [ pretended to awake, and coming for- 
ward, rather staggered him by my presence. After a little talk, which 
I purposely !ed to the subject of money, Etold him, as a matter of confi 
dence, about the cash [ possessed, and added, that, as carrying sucha 
sum on my person deprived me of sleep, Lhad deterinined on placing it 
for security in his hands. Juno's eye glistened asl drew it forth; she 
seemed to know what I was saying; and simply with a view to save my 
life, which was evidently in jeopardy. Tthrew itintoher lap. If Lre- 
claimed it, Gideon could, and doubtless would, deny ihe deposit; he bad 
therefore no temptation to put himself to the trouble of depriving me of 





life, and feeling as easy as a man could be expected to feel after having 
relinquished so important an amount, I returned to my couch by the side 
of the young elephaut, resolving never to quit Gideon, until, by force or 
fraud, | bad compelled him to refund. Strange to say, 1 could still have 
loved his Titaness, if she would have let me, but the magnificent fiend | 
gave me no hopes. 

Even had I been a pickpocket in principle, and a Barrington in dex- 
terity, Lcould not have done myself justice; for night and day Gideon's 
money was safe. He carried it in a tin box, covered with askin of buil’s 
hide, and bound by stout straps to the inside of a leather waistcoat, which 
he wore next his skin. To cut it out clandestinely during uis waking 
hours, was impossible; and he slept only at odd times, when there was 
nothing else to do, usvaliy with bis head in Juno’s lap, and always under 
the protection of her wary eye. Ue was an adept at put, and some other 
low games; and, I suppose to satisfy his conscience, played with me at 
night when business was over, on the recuinbeat dromedary’s bunch, for 
such high stakes, that, as he always won, he soon had a score of losses | 
against ine sufficient to Valance my deposit. Liell into his humour for 
prudential motives, without, however, suffering myself to think that, by 
his exploits at put, lie had acquired aay stronger right to my money than 
he had previously possessed. I passed whole nigits in endeavouring to 
devise schemes for redress, but nothing feasible occurred to my imagina- 
tion, and at last I began to despair. The fellow even refused to give 
me £50 and let me seek my fortunes, alleging that I was too valuable a 
servant to be lostso lightly. The factis, [had become so debased in his 
contagious society, as to pick up young farmers ai tuirs, and bring them 
into the caravan, after the day’s work was done, vader the pretence of 
seeing the beasts fed. Joviat Gideon, on these Yreasions, generally 
broached a brandy keg. wud-soou had them safe at put. “Tis true he al- 
lowed me a slice of the spoil, but it was scarcely wort) acceptance ; for 
after having taken the lion’s share himself, be divided the residue into 
three parts, of which I took one, and Juno two, one for herselfto buy 
finery, and the other to expend in confectionary, for our nimble accom- 
plice, Macaroon, a spider monkey. | 

One night, after having exhibited at a fair, within twenty miles of the | 
metropolis, which we had been ,radually approaching, I found a familiar 
eye fixed upon mine: it was that of the bald gentleman who had come on 
the box of a post-chariot to the Redstart. I believe I forgot to mention, | 
that his name was Thornhose, the friend who had sold me the Claudes, | 
and called me impostor. I made a hideous grimace, and he turned away. | 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
} 
| 


A bold project now occurred to me. Gideon had that morning given | 
me a taste of the hywna cudgel, and my respect for him was at an end. | 
Following my friend, [ tapped him on the shoulder, and paid him acom- | 
pliment on his being alive after the affair of the hill, ‘* What does the) 
fellow mean?” said he. ‘Mr. Thornhose,” I replied, concealment 1) 
scorn; how is Miss Betsey?” 

He recognised me at once; and my candour, or, as he termed it assur- 
ance, quite disconcerted him. ‘‘ Lam in your debt, sir,” L added, “ and | 
may, perhaps, before we separate, find means, at least in part, to do the | 
needful. His face brightened, and he exclaimed, ‘ Then you propose 


of course to choke me off with the money you maced out of Mrs. Ro-) style of beauty was rather unique, and must therefore be capable of being | 


binson—or rather, I should say, ber protector—Lord Timothy.” 


| 
I turned ghastly, and enquired how he had become acquainted with | 
any transactions, in which my name was mixed up with those of the lady 


and gentleman he had mentioned. 
“To be frank,” he replied, “Lact, occasionally, in very delicate mat- 


Thus detected, Gideon’s rage became boundless; the blood gushed 
from the pimples on his brow; and he threatened me with extermina- 
tion for having broug!it him a pair of insolent sharpers. Thornhose, up 
to this time, had kept his winnings under his left elbow, not even raising 
it to deal; but seeing Gideon so violent, he litted it up for the purpose 
of putting the notes safely in his pocket. At that instant, Macaroon, the 
spider monkey (doubtless in obedience to a wink from Juno,) stretched 
forth his long lean arm, and with the velevity of lightning, but with 
lemur-like silence, and unseen by Thornhose, snatched the notes, 
squeezed them up te the size of a walnut, and safely deposited them in 
his cheek. He then drew back to his box, and sat looking as it nothing 
had happened. 

The etfect of the loss on Thornhose was electrical; he started up, 
accused Juno, who sat on his left, of the robbery, and made a clutch at 
her throat, which, however, the giantess dexterously parried, and kicked 
down the table with such viclence that the lamp was extinguished, and 
Lord Timothy laid prostrate. 

Doring the darkness, | took hold of Macaroon, who, I thought, might 
partially injure the money, and squeezed his neck with some force. The 
Lrute tried all in his power to swallow it, but being resolute, and having 
tolerably long fingers, 1 extracted it from bis throat, and sallied out for 
assistance. ‘The fair, however, was now deserted, and Tran to an inn, 
at some distance, without meeting any body that seemed to be sober. 


A couple of postboys, who had bronght downa Peer froma late division, | 


were just about to return lo town, half drunk and ripe fora frolic. Ac- 


costing me by the name of Mr. Mountebank, they asked if I was going | 


to the masquerade at the opera-house. Falling into their humour, { jo- 
cosely replied in the affirmative, if they could do the distance Lefore 
day-break. With shouts of langhier they thrust me into the chaise; aud 


about four o’clock in the morning | was making mouths, and throwing | 


sommersaults (an art which L had recently cultivated vith great success, ) 
in a brilliant circle at the King’s Theatre. 


From a columbinve, whom | recognised as an acquaintance of Mrs. 


Robinson, [ soon learned, without making myself known, that I lad 
done that kind-hearted creature a severe injury by iy thoughtlessness, 
Lord Timothy, at the suggestion of Thornhose, had utterly discarded 
her, and she was then in custody. at the suit of her dress-maker, the co- 
lumbine’s ct-devant mistress, for whom she had wanted the two bundred 
and fitly pounds. After having ascertained where she was, I called a 
coach, and got in at an hotel, under the pretence that [ had staid too late 
at the masquerade to intrude on the family with whom I was on a visit. 
This accounted tor my mountebank’s dress. 
an anchovy sandwich, and a brace of burnt gizzards, I seut tor a tailor,— 
being unwilling to appear by day-light in my masquerade habit,—and, 


before ten o'clock, was attired in a handsome suitof ready made mourn. | 
ing 


With a contrite heart. } hurried to the spunging-house, and sur- 


| prised Aurora (that was Mrs. Robinson’s familiar name) in bed, sipping | 
** Now this is kind of you, Dick,” said she, motioning | 


her chocolate. 
the attendant to withdraw: and adding, as soon as the latter had retired, 
“ Wretch! how dare you face me?” 

i told her that circumstances had compelled me—charity beginning at 
home—to quit the metropolis at a moment’s notice: but that, at the first 
opportunity, | had returned with the means as well as the will to do my 


duty. [ then, for the first time, unrolled the crumpled little parcel which | 
[ had extracted from Macaroou’s throat: of its amount I was perfectly | 
j aware, for | had been too interested in the game, not to count Lord 


Timothy's winnings. It consisted of four fifty-pound notes (which I had 
handed over, among others, to the Albino); four others, for £20. eaeh, 


| which be had lugged out of his horde in the tin case, and a forged ten, as 


I subsequently discovered, which, in spite of the vigilance of Thornhose 
his antagonist had smuggled into the stakes. ‘The sight of these won ber 
confidence; and knowing she had an account at a Louse in Lombard- 
street, with one of whose junior partners she had once been intimate. I 
ventured to ask her about her balance. “ Under fifty,” said she, Dick,” 
or I should not be here ; for the wretch will take a bundred down, and 
my Dill forthe remainder. My hump-backed tiger is going to raise the 
deficiency, if he can, on my cab and horse, this morning: but, of course, 
you mean to do the needful yourself?’ 

[replied that [did; and was as goodas my word. By twelve o’c!o@® 
Aurora was emancipated, et an expense, on my part, of one hundrs 4 


pounds and costs: for f would not permil her tu write for the fifty in |’ 
| Lombard-street. 


Having speedily settled preliminaries, we tooka coach 
to the city; and, according to #n arrangement we made by the way, 
having a delicate affair in view, she introduced me at her banker's as a 
husband, to whom she had been married yesterday morning. 
viate the necessity of a certificate, she wrote in my favour for the bal- 
ance, which [ increased by paying in the residue of the amount [ had 
resuscitated from the spider-monkey's throat, and took the common 
counter receipt for the whole. 

On our way back, [left my card at the door of Mr. Thornhose, and 
Aurora insisted on inflicting her own at the residence of Lord Timothy ; 
her seperation from whom had already been blown; and she deemed 
herself lucky in getting out before the arrival of any detainers from her 
numerous creditors. 
don, for either Thornhose or the Albino would doubtless soon pester me. 
1 had left a trail, by travelling with the posthoysto the masquerade, and 
thenee ina hackney coach to the hotel, the spunging-house and the city, 
which either of those worthies might without much difficulty follew. 
Upon the whole, we mutually deemed it expedient to take a tour on the 
continent,—onr route being Petersburgh, where Aurora felt sure that her 
turned to eminent xccount. (To be resumed hereafter.) 

a ee 
& NOTES ON AMERICA, NO, IL. 


Nearly every variety of religious belief finds its supporters in Charles- 


ters, as agent and professional adviser for Lord ‘imothy, and assisted | ton, and the clergy of all denominations are highly and deservedly re- 


him to raise the money with which you were paid. 


It was not until | spected. 


after the mischief had been done, that [ heard, accidentally, that you, | Roman Catholic Bishop, was the most distinguished for talent and ener- 


even you, were the plaintiff. Of course | saw directly that the job was | gy of character. 
a dead rubbery; and Mrs. Robinson, while inthe whirlwind of her in- | 


dignation at your conduct, dropped some expressions that induced us to 


escaped with only a few bruises. Raising the country at once, we soon 
laid hold of a young fellow in your clothes, who gave us so accurate a 
description of the dress you had exchanged with him, that we got upon 


your track, and, after having been thrice thrown out, winded you again, of the laity, Lalways think of the highly gifted Bishop of Charleston, 


| who has secured the affection and reverence of his lock, andthe univer- | 


and here we are. But now about this money ?” 

I told him precisely how I had parted with it, and earnestly entreated 
him to exert his genius against Gideon. 
£20 note, and you're welcome to the rest, if you can get it; and I think 
(although Iam no match for him single handed,) that be 


; augment his slender income. 
| worthy representive of the Apostles on that account; and when the 
| propriety of granting large incomes to the dignitaries of our own church 


“ Give me,” said [, * but a single | virtues, and the absence of episcopal pomp. 


Ile is one of the best argumentative orators Th 
veard from the pulpit. and his afternoon discourses were always deliver- 


Be eS ' {ed to crowded audiences, composed in part of the wealthiest and best , 
put your name in The Hue and Cry. We soon heard of you at the Red-| educated Protestants in the city. His regular congregation was ex- 


start, and went down with a Bow-street officer, who, poor fellow, had 
his collar-bone broken by the fall; while Lord Timothy and myself 


tremely poor, and be was under the necessity of keeping a schoo!, to 
Assuredly, I never considered him a less 


is insisted upon, in order to procure for them the respect and deference 


sal esteem of his fellow citizens, by the simple exercise of the Christian 


The advocates for a paper currency should visit Charelston, in order 


{ween us We Can | to behold their favourite theory reduced extensively to practice. There, | 


make something of him.” He smiled complacently, and observing that | hank notes of all sums are in circulation, from a thousand dollars to 64 


Lord Timothy, who now joined us, in some points was no fool, proposed 
that we should immediately adjourn to the caravan, and see what cou!d 
bedone. By the way, I mentioned some particulars as to Gideon, 
which might be turned to advantage, without absolutely infringing the 
law; but as to that, neither Thornhose nor Lord Timothy seemed at 
all over-nice. 

We found Gideon at put with a bumpkin, whom he speedily despatch- 
ed to make room for the promising victims [had picked up. I contrived 
to let him know that one was a Lord of zoological notoriety (which 
was the fact,) and that both had money about them. After a few single 
games between Gideon and Thornhouse, on the dromedary's bunch, 
while Lord Timothy inspected the collection, a proposal for a square 
game was made, and we adjourned toa table in the caravan. Juno of 
course, was Gideon's partner, and Thornhose Lord Timothy’s. 
amazed to find that the two latter could play put—T'hornhose 
Lord Timothy capitally. He had studied during his minority, among the 
racing grooms at Newmarket, and, as I soon perceived, could beat Gi- 
deon with ease, either at fair-play or cheating. As Lord Timothy and 
his partner won, Gideon regularly increased the stakes; a losing game 
to which he had long been unaccustomed, rendered him indiscreet; he 


cursed Juno with great bitterness for not playing as she ought to do, and | 


guiped down his brandy undiluted. Lord Timothy managed the pla 
and Thornhose had little to do but pick ? 


up tricks and take the cash. 
** Somebody has been giv 


ing you a forged note ur two here, Mr. Crow- 


thorpe,” said the latter, pointing to the stakes which Gideon had just | 


You | 


laid down ; “TI know them as wellas if I were a hank inspector 
bad better exchange them to prevent mistakes, before we mix money.” 


| up a sumin this singular currency. 


dollar is called 63.; 


| 64 coin is 4d. 


} cents. The bills for the fractional part of a dollar, (square bits of paper, | 


about twice the size of a turnpike ticket,) are distinguished, forthe bene- 
fit of the negroes, who are unable to read, by engraved figures of animals, 
such as sheep, oxen, &c.; and it is very amusing to bear a negro adding 
An Englishman, who has journeyed 
through the Rhenish provinces from Holland to Switzerland, may have 
some idea of the confusion arising from the constant alteration of the 
currency in the different states of North America. In New England, the 
in New York 8s.; in Pensylvania 7s. 6d.; in South 

The 124 cent piece in Charleston is called 7d_, but the 
When the price of any article is 374 cents, a negro will 
“quottur dollar an sebnpence ” Efforts have been fre- 


Carolina 4s. 7d. 


tell you it is 


| 
quently made to establish a uniform mode of reckoning throughout the 
T was | 
| 


country. But the old state currencies, though branded as badges of co- 


well, but | lonial servitude, still seem to stand their ground ; thus affording another 


proof, among a thousand, that custom is stronger than law,—for the de- 
cimal mode of calculation, so beantiful and convenient, has long been 


the only one recognized in the public offices and courts of justice in the | 


United States. 
In Charleston, as in every other city of the Union, it is usual for peo- 


ple of all ranks to herd together in large boarding-honses. The great 


Y.| variety which a stranger is thereby enabled to see, compensates, in some 


degree for the discomfort to which the practice necessarily subjects him. 


It is proverbial, that an Englishman, out of his own country, may in vain | 


expect to take his ease at his inn; but the young, the active, and the en- 
quiring, have little reason to complain of any peculiarity in the mode of 


After taking coffee, with | 


Tio ob- | 


For my own part Thad no wish to remain in Lon- | 


During the period of my residence there, Dr. England, the | 


ive ever. 





| with waom they may be temporary sojvurners. There is scarcely any 
| difficulty in procuring admission to the palaces of the great. The lives 
and conversation of German, Spanish, and Italian nobles, bave beer cor- 
rectly delineated and reported in the journals of . umberless tourits : but 
where shall we meet with the traveller, more especizlly the English tra- 
| veller, who is qualified to describe the domestic manners, and instruct us 
in the habits of thought, which distinguish the middle classes of Conti- 
neutal Europe from their self-exhibiting superiors in rank—the lawyers, 
the merchants, the agriculturalists, and the working clergy, from the 
* pulf and patty portion of mankind?” Now, in their boarding-houses, 
| you see the Americans in their natural and unassumed cheracters ; and, 
| notwithstanding the repeated assertions of the contrary, | am ready to 
| maintain, that courtesy and good humour almost invariably mark the 
| conduct of the guests. Lallude, of course, to the well educated classes, 
| If sot-disans ladies and gentlemen will visit coarse and low-bred peo- 
| ple, and will frequent third rate hotels, they ought at least, in common 
decency, to refrain from attempting to pass off the manners and conver- 
sation of their associates as those of the nation at large. 

This mention of American inns, reminds me of having once dined at 
the Planter’s Hotel, in Charleston, in rather singular company. lhame- 
| diately opposite to me sat Mr. Conway, the actor; next to him, on the 
j right, the then Prince, now reigning Duke of Saxe Weimar, who was 
| supported on his left by a “yankee” judge from Connecticut. This lat 
| ter personage, to the duties of a judge united the business of a hat manu 
| facturer, and kept a shop for the sale of bis goods in Charleston. 

The table at these hotels is generally spread with great abundance. 
Turtle and terrapin soup, fish, venison, wild turkeys, and meat of all 
| kinds, are the common dishes. Very little wine is drank, and rather too 
} much brandy. ‘The wine is almost always Madeira, to the perfection of 

which the climate is very favourable. The charge per week is about 
two guineas. 

It has been already mentioned, that the whole white male population, 
capable of bearing arms, is compelled to perform military duty, although 
the French are expressly exempted from it by treaty, and the English, 
and all other aliens, by the universally acknowledged law of nations. 
Treaties and laws, however, are disregarded in the southern states, 
whenever the more effectual coereion of the slaves is the point to be con- 
sidered, Self-preservation is declared to be the paramount duty. When 
called out upon fire daty, or to quell an incipient insurrection, the mili- 
tia force ot South Carolina is cautious, steady, and resolute. The ser- 
; Vice on which they are engaged is amply sufficient to make them so. 

jut upon other occasions, such as training days and reviews, the disre- 
gard of all discipline is quite laughable. ‘Lhe different companies 
choose their officers by ballot, and the captain, under whose orders I had 
the honour to serve fora short time, was a comical old Dutchman, espe- 
cially elected because it was impossible to understand one word le ut- 
tered. Shovis o. janghter broke from the ranks whenever he attempted 
(o give the word of command. As we marched through the streets, to 
and from the place of exercise, one file of our warlike company would 
amuse themselves and the spectators, by closing their right eyes; the 
next, their left: another would shontder their musket with the butt ends 
uppermost, or wou!d carry their cartridge boxes dangling from the tops 
_ of their bayonets. —English paper. 
— 


PETER SIMPLE—OR “HE TRIALS OF A NEW | 
MIDSH!IPMAN. 
By the Author of © Newton Foster.” ” 

[We take up this very amusing narrative where the youngster arrives 
at Portsmouth fresh from his mother’s apron string to join his ship, the 
Diomede, Capt. Savage. J 

When we stopped, I inquired of the coachman which was the best 
inn. He answered, “that it was the Blue Postesses, where the midship- 
men leave their chestesses, call for tea and toastesses, and sometimes 
forget to pay for their breakfastesses.” He laughed when he said it, 
and I thought that he was joking with me; but he pointed out two large 
| blue posts at the door next the coach-ollice, and told me that all the 
inidshipmen resorted to that hotcl. He then asked me to remember the 
jcoachman, which by this time [bad found out implied that [ was not to 
forget to give hima shilling, which I did, and then went into the inn 
The coffee-room was full of midshipmen, and as [ was anxious about 
| my chest, Linquired of one of themif he knew when the waggon would 
} come in, 
| “Do youexpect your mother by it?” replied he. 

“Ono! but I expect my uniforms—I only wear these bottle-green 
until they come.” 

** And pray what slip are you going to join?” 

“The Die-a-maid—Captain Thomas Virkwall Savage.’ 

“ The Diomede—I[ say, Robinson, a’n’t that the frigate in which the 
midshipmwen bad four dozen a piece for not having pipe-clayed their 
weekly accounts on the Saturday.” 

“To be sure it is,” repliedthe other; “why the captain gave a young- 
ster five dozen the other day for wearing a scarlet watch-ribbon.” 

* He’s the greatest Tartar in the service,” continued the other; “ he 
flogged the whole starboard watch the last time that he was on a cruize, 
because the ship wouid ouly sail nine knots upon a bowling.” 

“O dear!” said J, ‘then I'm very sorry that I’m going to join him.” 

“*Pon my soul I pity you; you'll be fagged to death ; for there’s only 
{three midshipmen in the ship now—all the rest ran away. Did’nt they, 

Robinson ?” 
“'There’s only two left now—for poor Matthews died of fatigue. He 
; was worked all day, and kept watch all night for six weeks, and one 
morning he was found dead upon his chest.” 
**God bless my soul!” cried I, ‘and yet on shore they say he is such a 
kind man to his midshipmen.”’ 
“ Yes,” replied Robinson, “he spreads that report every where. Now, 
, observe, when you first call upon him, and report your having come to 
join his ship, he'll tell you that he is very happy to see you, and that he 
hopes your family are well—then he'll recommend youto go on board 
and learn your duty. After that, stand clear. Now recollect what I 
have said, and see if it does not prove true. Come, sit down with us 
and take a glass of grog, it will keep your spirits up.” 
, ‘These midshipmen told me so mueb about my captain, and the horrid 
| cruelties which he had practised, that Lhad some doubts whether I had 
not better set off home again. When I asked their opinion, they said 
that if I did I should be taken up as a deserter and hanged; that my best 
plan was to beg his acceptence of afew gallons of rum, for he was very 
fond of grog, and that then I might perbaps be in his good graces, as 
| longasthe rum might last. ’ 

lam sorry to state that the midshipmen made me very tipsy that 
evening. I don’t recollect being put to bed, but I found myself there 
the next morning with a dreadful head-ache, and a very confused recol- 
| lection of what had passed. [ was very much shocked at my having so 
} soon forgotten the injunctions of my parents, and was making vows 

never to be so foolish again, when in came the midshipman who bad 
been so kind to me the night before. ‘“ Come, Mr. Bottlegreen,” he 
bawled out, alluding I suppose to the colour of my clothes, “ rouse and 
| bitt. There’s the captain's coxwain waiting for you below. By the 
powers, you're in a pretty scrape for what you did last night!” 
“Did last night!” replied I, astonished. ‘Why does the captain 
know that I was tipsy ?”’ 
“LTthink you took devilish good care to let him knew it when you 
| were at the theatre.” . 
| “Atthe theatre! Was I at the theatre?” 
‘To be sure you were. You would go, do all we could to prevent 
| you, though you were as drunk as David’ssow. Your captain was there 
with the admirai’s daughters. You called him a tyrant, and snapped 
your fingersat him. Why, don’t you recollect?) You told bimthat you 
did not care a figfor him.” . 
“O dear! O dear! what shall }do? what shall I do?” cried I, 
| nother cautioned me so about drinking and bad company.” 
“ Bad company, you whelp—what do you mean by that ?” 

“ OT did not particularly refer to you.” 

“Tshould hope not! However, recommend you as a friend, to go to 
the George Inn as fast as you can, and see your captain, for the longer 
| you stay away, the worse it will be for you. At all events, it will be de- 

cided whether he receives you or not. It is fortunate for you that you 
are not in the ship's books.” Come be quick. the coxswain is gone hack 
‘ Net onthe ship's books,” replied I sorrowfully. Now I recollect there 





| 


“My 


| Was a letter from the captain to my father, stating that he bad put me or 
| the books. i 
living, which opens to their inspection the real character of the people | 


‘Upon my honour, I'm sorry—very sorry indeed, replied the mid 
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shipman—and he quitted the room, looking es grave as if the misfortune 
had happened to himself. I got up with a heavy head, and heavier heart 
and as soon as | was dressed, | asked the way tothe George Inn. I took 
my letter of introduction with me, although | was afraid it would be of 
little service. When Larrived, [ asked, witi a trembling voice, whether 
Captain Thomas Kirkwall Savage of H. M. ship Diomede, was staying 
there. ‘The waiter replied, that he was at breakiast with Captain Court- 
ney, bat that he would take up my name. I gave it to him, and in a mi- 
nute the waiter returned and desired that | would walk up. O how my 
heart beat—I never was so frightened—I thought I should have dropped | 





onthe stairs. ‘Twice I attempted to wa.k into the room, and each time | take the young gentleman on board directly 


and with a desperate effort [ went into the room. 
“Mr. Simple, | am glad to see you,” said a voice. Lhad held my | 
head down, for I was afraid to look at him, but the voice was so kind, 


my legs failed me; at last | wiped the perspiration from my forehead, | getting drunk acdrunning after the Dolly Mops!” 


that | mustered up courage; and when [ did look up, there be sat with | replied he. 


his anitorm and epaulets, and bis sword by his side. 


“ Captain Courtney,” said he to the other captain, who was atthe young gentleman you have there. 


table, ‘this is one of my youngsters just entering the service. 
I now recovered my spirits a little —but still there was the affair at the 


| 
} 


theatre, vnd I thought that perhaps he did not recognize me. I was, mediately complied with her request. “1 have nota shilling in my 
however, soon relieved from my anxiety by the other captain inquiring, pocket,” said I, “but here’s balf-a-crown, and you can change it and | 
bring me back the eighteen-pence.”’ 
‘No; L dined at the admiral’s? there’s no getting away from those man,” replied she, taking the half-crown. 
girls, they are so pleasant.” | dear.” 


“Were you at the theatre last night, Savage !”’ 


“| rather think you are a little 





taken in that quarter.” 


“No; on my word! [might be if I had time to discover which I liked shove off. 


best; but my shipis at present my wife, and the only wife L intend to 
have until [aw laid on the shelf.” 


Well, thought I, if he was not at the theatre, it could not have been girl, and she has a very bad memory.” 


him that I insulted. Now if 1 can only give him the rum, and make 
friends with him. 

“ Pray, Mr. Simple, how are your father and mother?” sai-i the captain. 

“Very well, | thank you, sir, and desire me to present their com 
pliments.”’ 

“Lam obliged to them. Now think the sooner you go on board and 
learn your duty the better.” (Just what the widshipman told me— 
the very words, thought [—then it’s all truae—and I began to tremble 
again.) | 

“f have a little advice to offer you,” continued the captain. “Inthe | 
first place, obey your superior officers without hesitation; it is for me, | 
not you, to decide whether an order is unjust or not. In the next place, 
never swear or drink spirits. The first is immoral and ungent!emanlike 
the second is a vile habit which will grow upon you. I never touch 
spirits nyself, and L expect that my young gentleman will refraia from it 
also. Now you may go, and“as soon as your uniforms arrive, you will 
repair onboard. Good morning.” | 

I qnitted the room with a low bow, glad to have surmonnted so easily | 
what appeared to be a chaos of difficulty; but my mind was confused 
with the testimony of the midshipman, so much at variance with the lan- | 
guage and behaviour of the captain. When I arrived atthe Blue Posts, | 
I found all the midshipmen in the coffee-room, and I repeated to them 
all that had passed. When L had finished, they burst out laughing, and | 
said that they had only been joking with me. ‘ Well,” said [to the one | 
who had called me up in the morning, “you may call it joking but J call | 
it lying.” 

“Pray, Mr. Bottlegreen, do you refer to me?” 

‘Yes, I do,” replied L. 

“Then, sir, as a gentleman, I demand satisfaction. Slugs ina saw-pit. | 
Death before dishonour, d——e.”’ | 
‘**T shall not refuse you,” replied I, “ although I had rather not fight a 
duel; my father cautioned me on the subject, desiring me, if possible. to } 
avoid if, #s it was flying in the face of my Creaior; but aware that I 
must uphold my character as an officer, he left me to my own discretion, 

should Lever be so unfortunate as to be in such a dilemma.” 

“Well, we don’t want one ci vour father’s sermons at second nand,”’ 
replied the midshipman, (tor 1 had told them that my father was a cler- 
gyman,) the plain question is, will you fight or will you not ?’ 


I afterwards saw the Captain at the George Inn, when he asked me 
how I had employed my time since t had been at Portsmouth, and I made 
an acknowledgment of my having been made tipsy, related al! that the 
midshipmen had told me, and how | had that morning fought a duel. 

I saw thatthe captain believed what J had stated, and that he was dis- 
posed to be kind to me, although be thought me very siliy. The coxs- 
wain, in obedience to his orders, accompanied me to the Blue Posts. 
I packed up my clothes, paid my bill, and the porter wheeled my chest 
down to the Sally Port, where the boat was waiting. 

‘Come, heave a-bead, my lads, be smart. The captain says we are to 
. His liberty’s stopped for 





[should thank you to be more respectful in your remarks, Mr. Cox- 
swain,” said I with displeasure. 

* Mister Coxswain! thanky Sir, for giving me a handle to my name,” | 
** Come, be sinart with your oars, my lads!” 
‘La, Bill Freeman,” said a young woman on the beach, “ what a nice | 
He tooks like a sucking Nelson. I 
I say, my pretty young officer, could you lend mea shilling ?” 

I was so pleased at the woman calling me a young Nelson, that Lim- | 


“Well, you are a nice young | 
“Pl be back directly, my 


The man in the boat laughed, and the coxswain desired them to 


“No,” observed I, “you must wait for my eighteen-pence.” 

“We shall wait a devilish long while then, I suspect. I know that 

“She cannot be so dishonest or ungtateful, replied I. Coxswain, I 
order you to stay—I am an officer.” 


“TT know you are, Sir, about six hours old; well, then, I must go up 


| and tell the captain that you have another girl in tow, and that you won't 


go on board.” 

“Ono, Mr. Coxswain, pray don't; shove off as soon as you please, | 
and never mind the eighteen-pence.”’ 

The boat then shoved off, and pulled towards the ship, which lay at 
Spithead. 

On our arrival on board, the coxswain gave a note from the captain to | 
the first lientenant, who was on deck. He read the note, and then look- 
ed at me, and then [ overheard him say to another lieutenant, “ The ser- 
vice is going tothe devil. As long as it was not popular, if we had not 
much education, we at least bad a chance of natural abilities; but now 
that great people send their sons for a provision into the navy, we have 
all the refuse of their families, as if any thing was good enough to make 
a captain of a man-ot-war, who bas oecasionally more responsibility on | 
his shoulders, and is placed in situations requiring more judginent, than | 
any other people in existence. Here’s anot er of the fools of a family 
made a present of to the country—another cub for me to lick Tato shape. 
Well, I never saw the one yet did not make something of. Where's 
Mr. Simple?” 

“Tam Mr. Simple, Sir,” replied I, very much frightened at what 1) 
had overheard. 

* Now, Mr. Simple, said the first lieutenant, observe, pay particular at- 
tention to what Lam going to say. The captain tells me in this note 
that you have been shamming stupid. Now, Sir, lam not to be taken 
inthat way. You're sothething like the monkeys who won't speak, be- 
cause they are afraid they will be made to work. Ihave locked atten- | 
tively at your face, and | see at once that you are very clever, andif you 
do not prove se in a very short time, why—-you had better jump over- 
board, that’s all. -Perfectly understand me. I know that you are a very 
clever fellow, and having told you so, don’t you pretend to impose upon 
me, for it won't do.” , 

[ was very much terrified at this speech, but at the same time I was 
pleased to hear that he thought me clever, and [ determined to do all in 
my power to keep up such an unexpected reputation, * 

Next day, when LT went on deck, all the sailors were busy at work 


} 
| 
| 
| 
} 


* Could vot the affair be arranged otherwise?” interrupt! nother. , and the first iewlenaat cried out to the ganner, “ Now, Mr. Dispart, if 
“Will not Me. Bottlegreen retract ?”’ you are ready we'll breech these gu 

‘My name is Simple, sir, and not Bottlegreen,”’ replied f£: “and as ‘*Now, my lads,” said the first lieutenant, “ we must slue (the part | 
he did tell a falsehood, [ will not retract.” | that breeches cover) more forward.” As Il never heard of a gun having | 


“Then the affair must go on,” said the midshipman. “ Robinson, 
you will oblige me by acting as my second.” 

“It’s an unpleasant business,’’ replied the other, ‘ you are so good.a | 
shot; but as you request it, [shall not refuse. Mr. Simple is not, I be- | 
lieve, provided with a friend.” 

“ Yes, he is,’ replied another of the midshipmen. ‘ He is a spunky 
fellow, and [Il be bis second.” 

It was then arranged that we should meet the next morning with pis- | 
tols. [considered that as an officer and a gentleman, | could not well 
refuse, bat | was very unhappy. Not three days left to my own guidance, 
and I had become intoxicated, and was now to fighta duel. | went up 
into my room and wrote along letter to my mother, inclosing a lock of | 
my hair; and having shed a few tears at the idea, of how sorry she would 
be if I were killed, { borrowed a bible of the waiter, and read it dering 
the remainder of the day. 

When [ began to wake the next morning [ could not think what it | 
was that felt like a weight upon my chest, but as [roused and recalled 
my scattered thoughts, | remembered that in an hour or two it would be 
decided whether L was to exist another day. I prayed fervently, and 
made a resolution in my own mind that [ would not have the blood of 
another upon my conscience, and would fire my pistol up in the air. 
And after [ had made that resolution [no longer telt the aiaem which I 
did before. Before | was dressed, the midshipman who had volunteer- 
ed to be my second, came into my room and informea me that the affair | 
was to be decided inthe garden behind the inn; that my adversary was | 

avery good shot, and that [ must expect to be winged if not drilled. | 

“And what is winged and drilled,” inquired 1; “1 have not only 
never fought a duel, but Lhave not even fired a pistol in wy life.” 

He explained what be meant, which was, that being winged implied 
being shot through the arm or leg, whereas being drilled was to be shot 
through the body. ‘ But,” continued he, “is it possible that you have 
never fought a duel?” 

** No,” replied [, “1 am not fifteen years old.” 

“ Not fifteen ? why I thought you were eighteen at least.” (But T was) 
very talland stout for my age, and people generally thought me older 
than what [ was ) 

I dressed myseif and followed my second into the garden, w here I 
found all the midshipmen and some of the waiters of the inn. They all 
seemed very merry, as if the tife of a fellow-creature was of no conse- 
quence. The seconds talked apart for a litte while, and then measured 
the ground which was twelve paces; we then took our stations. I be- 
lieve that I turned pale, for my second came to my side and whispered 
that I must not be frightened. I replied that | was not frightened, but 
that I considered that it was an awtul moment. The second to my ad- 
versary then came up and asked me whether [ would make an apology, 
which [refused to do, as before: they handed a pistol to each of us, and 
my second showed me how I wasto pull the trigger. It was arranged 
that at the word given, we were to fire at the same time. 1 made sure 
that I should be wounded, if not killed, and { shut my eyes as I fired my 
pistol in the air. I felt my head swim, and thought I was hurt, but fortu- 
nately Twas not. The pistols were loaded again, and we fired a second 
time. The seconds then interfered, and it was proposed that we should 
shake hands, which | was very glad to do, for [ considered my life to } 
have been saved by a miracle. We all went back to the colfee-room, 
and sat down to breakfast. They then told me that they al? belonged to | 
the same ship that I did, and that they were glad to see that Teould stand | 
fire, for the captain was a terrible fellow for cutting out and running un- | 
der the enemies’ batteries. 

The next day my chest arrived by the waggon, an 11 threw off my 
‘bottle-greens” and puton my uniform. I had no cocked hat, or dirk, 
as the warehonse people employed by Mr. Handycock did not supply 
those articles, and it wes arranged that [should procure them at Ports- 
mouth. When Linquired the price, [found that they cost more money 
than I had in my pocket, so I tore up the letter L bad written to my mo- | 
ther before the duel, and wrote another asking for a remitiance to pur 
chase my dirk and cocked hat. [then walked outin my untiorm, nota 

little proud I must confess. Iwas now an officer in his Majesty's ser- 
vice, not very high in rank certainly, but etillan officer and a ger tleman, | 
and I made a vow that | would snpport the character. 8 though I was 
considered the greatest fool of the family \ 


| shank out before you come down.” 


| was about to leave the decx in absolute despair. 


breeches, [ was very curious to see what was going on, and went up| 
close to the first lieutenant, wio said to me, “ Youngster, hand me that } 
monkey's tail.” [saw nothing like a monkey’s tail, but [ was so fright- 
ened that Isnatched up the first thing which I saw, which was a short | 
bar of iron, and it so bappened that it was the very article which be | 
wanted. When I gave it to him, the first lientenant tooked at me, and | 
said, “So you know what a monkey’s tail is already, do you? Now | 
don’t you ever sham stupidatter that.” } 

Thought I to myself, Pin very lucky, but if that’s a monkey’s tail it’s a 
very stiff one! 

1 resolved to Jearn the names of every thing as fast as I could, that 1) 
might be prepared, so | listened attentively to what was said; but [soon | 
became quite confused, and despaired of remembering any thing. 

‘“* How is this to be finished off, Sir?” inquired a sailor of the boats- | 
wain. 

‘Why, I beg leave to bint to yuu, Sir, inthe most delicate manner in | 
the worid,”’ replied the boatswain, “that it must be with a double-wall— | 
and be d d to you—don't you know that yet? Captain of the fore- | 
top,” said he, ‘up on your horses, and take your stirrups up three | 
inches.’’—" Ave, aye, Sir.”’ 
horses.) ; 

‘““Mr. Chucks,” said the first lieutenant to the Loatswain, “ what | 
blocks have we below—not on charge /”’ 

“Let me see, Sir, I've one sister, Uother we split in half the other day, | 
and [ thinks [ have a couple of monkeys down in the store-room. LT say, 
you Smith, pass that brace through the bull’s eye, and take the sheep- 





(Llooked and looked, out [ could see no | 


And then he asked the first lieutenant whether something should not 
be fitted with a mouse or only aturk's-head—told . m the goose-neck must 
be spread out by the armourer as so nas the forge was up. In short, 
what with dead-eyes and shrouds, cats and cat-blocks, dolphins and dolphin- 
strikers, whips and puddings, Lwas so puzzled with what I heard that I 


A od, Mr. Chucks, recollect this afternoon that you bleed all the 
buoy 

Bs ed the boys, thought I, what can that be for; at all events, the sur- 
geor appears to be the proper person to perform that operation. 

This last incomprehensible remark drove me off the deck, and I re- 
treated to the cock-pit. 

The captain came on board about twelve o‘clock, and sent for all the 
midshipmen on the quarter deck. 

‘‘Gentlemen,” said the captain to them, witha very stern countenance, 
“T feel very much indebted to some of you forthe character which you 
have heen pleased to give of me to Mr. Simple. I must now request that | 
you will answer mea few questions which Lam about to put in his pre- 
sence. Did [ ever flog the whole starboard watch, because the ship would 
only sail nine knots on a bowling?” } 

“No, Sir, no!” replied they all, very much frightened. 

“Did Lever give a midshipman four dozen for not having his weekly 


} accounts pipeclayed, or anothei five dozen for wearing a scarlet watch 


ribbon?” 

“No, Sir,”’ replied the y altogether. 

“Did any midshipman ever die on his chest from fatigue?” 

They again replied in the negative. 

“Then, gentlemen, you will oblige me by stating which of you thought 
proper to assert these falsehoods in a public coffee-room; and further, 
which of you obliged this youngster to risk his life ina duel?” 

They were all sileat. 

“ Will you answer me, gentlemen 

“With respect to the duel, Sir,” replied the mdshipman who had 
fought me, ‘ L heard say that the pistols were only charged with powder. 
It wasa joke F j 

“Well, Sir, we'll allow that the duel was only a joke, (and I hope and 
trust that your report is correet; is the reputatiion of your captain only 
a joke, allow meto ask? [request to know who of you dared to propa 


rh) 


gate such injurious slander (Here there wasa dead pause. ) Well, 
then, gentle men. since you wil! vot confess yourselves [ must refer tomy 
authority Mr. Simr le, have the goodness to point out the person of 
pe reons ho gave youtl information ' 


But 1 the ugt { this would not be fair; and ast ey had all treated me 


very kindly after the duel, I resulved uot to tell, so I answered, 
please, Sir, { consider that Ltuld you ail that in confidence.” 
‘Confidence, Sir,” replied the captam; ‘who ever heard of confi- 
dence between a post captain and a inidshipman ?” 
No, Sir,” replied I, “not between a post captain and a midshipman 
but between two gentlemen.” ‘ 
The first lieutenant, who stood by the captain, put his hand before his 
face to hide a laugh. ‘“ He may be a fool, Sir,” observed he to the cap- 
tain, aside, “ but L can assure you he is a very straight forward one.” 
The captain bit his lip, and then turning to the midshipmen, said 
“You may thank Mr. Simple, gentlemen, that l do not press this matter 
further. I do believe that you were not serious when you calumniated 
me; but recollect that what is said in joke is too often repeated in ear- 
nest. Itrast that Mr. Simple’s conduct will have its effect, and that 
you leave off practising upon him who has saved you froma very severe 
punishment.” 
When the midshipmen went down below, they all shook hands with 
me, and said that | was a good fellow for not peaching ; but as for the ad- 
vice of the captain that they should not practise upon me, as he termed it, 
they forgot that, for they commenced again immediately, and never left 


“It you 


| off until they found that I was not to be deceived any longer. 


[had not heen ten minutes in my berth, before they began their re- 
marks upon me. One said that I looked like a hardy feilow, and asked 
me whether I could not bear a great deal of sleep. 

I replied that T could, 1 dare say, if itwas necessary for the good of 
the service ; at which they laughed, and [supposed tbat I had said a good 
thing. 

“ Why ‘ere’s Tomkins,” said the midshipman; “ he’ll show you how 
to perform that part of your duty. He inherits it from his father, who was 
amarine officer. He can snore for fourteen hours ona stretch without 
once turning round in his hammock, and finish his nap on the chest 
during the whole of the day, except meal times.” 

But ‘Tomkins defended himself, by saying, that “some people were 
very quick in doing things, and others were very slow; that he was one 


| of the slow ones, and that he did not in reality obtain more refreshment 


from his long naps than other people did in short ones, because he slept 


| much slower than they did. 


This ingenious argument was, however, overruled mem. con., a3 it was 
proved that he ate pudding faster than any one in the mess. 

The postman came on board with the letters, and put his head into the 
midshipman’s berth. Iwas very anxious to have one from home, but I 
was disappointed. Some had letters and some had not. Those who 
had not, declared that their parents were very undutiful, and that they 
would cut them off with a shilling; and those who had letters, after they 
had read them, offered them for sale to the others, usually at half price. I 


; could not imagine why they sold, or why the others bought them; but 


they did so; and one taat was full of good advice was sold three times; 
from whieh circumstance L was inclined to form a better opinion of the 
morals of my companions. The lowest priced letters sold were those 
written by sisters. Iwas offered one for a penny, but I declined buying, 
as Lhad plenty sisters of my own. Directly | made that observation 
they immediately inquired all their names and ages, and whetber they 
were pretty or not. When I had informed them, they quarrelled to 
whom they should belong One would have Lucy and another took Mary ; 
but there was a great dispute about Ellen, ast had said that she was 
the prettiest of the whole. At last they agreed to put ber up to auc- 
tion, and she was knocked down to the master’s mate of the name of 


| O'Brien, who bid seventeen shillings and a bottle of rum. They re- 


quested that I would write home to give their love to my sisters, and tell 
them how they had been disposed of, which [ thought very strange ; but 
Lought to lave been flattered at the price bid for Ellen, as I repeated - 
ly have since been witness toa very pretty sister being sold for a glass of 
prog. 
] mentioned the reason why I was so anxious for a letter, viz. because 
I wanted to buy my dirk and cocked bat; upon which they told me that 
there was no occasion for spending my money, as by the regulations of 
the service, the purser’s steward served them out to all the officers who 
applic d for them. Ast knew where the purser's steward’s room was, 
having seen it when down in the cock pit with (he Trotters, I went down 
inne viwdery Mr. Purser’s sieward,” says i 
hat and dirk immediately.” 
Very good. Sir,” replied he, and he wrote an order upon a slip 
of paper, which he handed to me. ‘There is the order for it, Sir; 
but the cocked hats are kept up in the chest in the main-top; and as 


beth 
lel me have a ‘cCocned 


| for the dirk you must apply to the butcher, who has them under his 


charge.” 

I went up with the order, and thought I would first apply for the dirk; 
so i inquired for the butcher, whom I found sitting in the sheep-pea with 
the sheep. mending his trowsers. In reply to my demand, he tuld me 
that he had not the key of the stor. -room, which was under the charge 
of one of the corporals of marines. 

I inguired who, and he said Cheeks* the marine. 

[weit every where about the ship, inquiring for Cheeks the marine, 
but could not findbim. Some said that they believed he was in the fore- 
top, standing sentry over the wind, that it might not change; others that 
he wasinthe galley,to prevent the midshipmen from soaking their bis- 


| buit in the captain’s dripping-pan. At last I inquired of some of the 


women who were standing between the guns on the main-deck, and one 
of them answered that it was no use looking for him among them, as 
they all had husbands, and Cheeks was a widow's man.t 

As [could not find the marine, I thought [ might as well go for my 
cocked hat, and get my dirk afterwards. 1 did not much like going up 
the rigging, because I was afraid of turning giddy, and if [fell overboard 
[could notswim; but one of the midshipmen offered to accompany me, 
stating that [need not be afraid, if [ did fall overboard, of sinking to the 
bottom, asif I was giddy, my head, at all events, would swim; so I de- 
termined to venture. I climbed up very near to the main-top, but not 
without missing the little ropes very often, and grazing the skin off my 


ishins. Then I came to large ropes stretched out from the mast, so that 


you must climb them with your head backwards. ‘The midshipman told 
me these were called the cat-harpings, because they were so difficult to 
climb, that a cat would expostulate if ordered to go out by them. I was 
afraid to venture, and then he proposed that [ should go through lubber’s 
hole, which he said had been made for people like me. I agreed to at- 
tempt it, asit appeared more easy, and at last arrived, quite outof breath, 
and very lappy to find myself in the main-top. 

The captain of the main-ton was there with two other sailors. The 
midshipman introduced me very politely:— Mr. Jenkins—Mr. Simple, 
midshipman,—Mr. Simple, Mr. Jenkins, captain of the main-top. Mr. 
Jenkins, Mr. Siraple bas come up with an order for a cocked hat.” The 
captain of the top replied that he was very sorry that he had not one in 
store, but the last had been served ont to the captain’s monkey. This 
was very provoking. The captain of the top then asked meif [I was 
ready with my footing. $ 

I re] lied, ** Not very, for I had lost it two or three times when coming 
up.” He laughed and replied, that [ shouid lose it altogether before I 


went down: andthat [ must Aand it ont. ‘ Hand out my footing,” said 


I, puzzicd, and appealing to the midshipman, ‘What does he mean jig 
‘He means that you must fork out a seven shilling bit.” T was just as 
wise as ever, and stared very much; when Mr. Je nkins desired the other 
men to get half a dozen foxres and make a spread eagle of me_ unless he 
had his parkisite. [never should have found out what itall meant, had 
not the midshipman, who laughed till be ¢ ried, at fast informed me that 
it was the custom to give the men something to drink the first time that 
I came aloft, and that, if I did not, they would tie me up to the rigging. 
Having no money in my pocket, [ promised to pay them as soon as i 
went below; but Mr. Jenkins would not ‘rustme. I then became very 
anery, and inquired of bim “if he doubted my honour.” He replied, 
Not in the least, but that he must have the seven shillings before L 
went below.” “ Why, Sir,” said 1, “do you know who you are speak- 
ing to? [aman officer anda geatleman. Do you know who my grand- 
father is?’ 
“( yes,” replied he, “ very well.” 
Then, who ishe, Sir?” replied [ very angrily 
‘Whois he! why he’s the Lord knows who A 
No,” replied I “that’s not bis name; he is Lord Privilege.” (I was 


’ ‘ ? 
very much surprised that he knew tuat my grandfather was a lord.) 


— 


* This celebrated personage the retotype of Mr. Nobody on board of a 
m -Of-War P 
+ Widow’s men are imag ry ws, borne on the books, and receiving pay 
‘ , P P _-_ xy hocnital 
and prize-money, which r » Greenwich hospital. 
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—_—_——! 
ffAad do you sapesen_pontionee [, “that 1 would forteit the honour of 
my family for a palt en shillings?” ii Ses 

is observation of mine, and a promise on the part of the midship- 
man, who said he would be bail for me, satisfied Mr. Jenkins, and he 
allowed me to go down the rigging. I went to my chest, eud paid the 
seven shillings to one of the topmen who followed me, and then wert 
on the main-deck, to learn as much as [ could of my profession. I 
asked a great many questions of the midshipmen relative te ihe guns, 
and they crowded ruund me to answer them. One told ine they were 
called frigate’s teeth, because they stopped the Frenchman's jaw. Ano- 
ther midshipman said that he had been so often in action that he was 
called the Fire-eater. I asked him how it was that he escaped being 
killed. He replied that he always made it arule, upon the frst cannon 
ball coming through the ship’s side, to put bis head iuto the bole which it 
had made; as, by a calculation made by Professor Innman, the odds 
were 32,647 and some decimals to boot, that another ball would not 
come in at the same hole. That's what I never should have thought of. 


—>—— 
FESTIVITY IN THE COUNTY OF KENT. 


{We copy the followiag from a London paper as affording a specimen 
of true old English loyalty and hospitality,—rejoicing that the noble 
spirit is not yet entirely extinet in the country of our ancestry. ] 

Without further preface we hasten to refresh our readers with the de- 
scription of a scene which took place last Friday at Wildernesse Park, 
the seat of the Marquess of Camden, the very mention of whose name 
is a prelude to every thing that is loyal and patriotic. The Noble Mar- 
quess, the Lord Lieutenant of the County of Kent, on the occasion of 
presenting three troops of the West Kent Yeomanry Cavalry with their 
standards, caused the corps to assemble ir the Park, and at twelve o’clock 
his Lordship, accompanied by the Duke of Wellington. came in front of 
the first line, and after the general salute, having formed three sides of a 
square, proceeded, with the usual formalities, to present the standards to 
their respective bearers, complimenting each in a short speech ; and then, 
in avery animated strain, aduressed himself tothe whole corps. ‘The 
Earl of Brecknock, the Colonel of the corps, attended the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and the Duke of Wellington, and marched past those noble per- 
sonages, at the head of his regiment; but having, from severe indisposi- 
tion, been unable, of late, to superintend the field exercises of the troops, 
the temporary command devolved upon the Earl of Darnley. If we 
could venture to express an opinion, or ratber if we adopt the opinions 
of those who were near and qualified to decide upon military questions, 
we can truly say that the steadiness and skill with which the mancuvres 
were performed were quite surprising, considering the very few occa- 
sions which the troops have bad of acting together. The Yeomen were 
distinguished by youth and activity, and were efficiently mounted ; the 
captains of troops were Viscount Sidney, Sir William Geary, and Capt. 
Dyke. 

When the corps had advanced in line, and, in concluding the move- 
ments of the day, had given the general salute, the troops in the most en- 
thusiastic style gave three cheers for the Duke of Wellington, a cry 
which was most cordially responded by the dense crowd of spectators 
consisting of a large proportion of the gentry of the county, and of bun- 
dreds of well-mounted farmers. This cordial reception of the Hero of 
a Hundred Batt'es was not, however, confined to the thousands who had 
assembled immediately in rear of the saluting post ; as his Grace return- 
ed to the mansion of the Noble Marquess, he was accompanied by far- 
mers and yeomen on horseback, who cheered him most heartily on his 
way, and gave prvof most palpable of the difference of feeling which ex- 
ists, as regards his Grace, between a London mob and a rural population 
of independent yeomen. 

On the lawn in front of the mansion several tents were erected, and 
two military bands, alternately playing, eu'ivened |»: scene, until four 
o'clock, the hour appointed for the dinner,—previous to which about 


200 of the ladies of the country sat down toa very elegant cold collation. | 


provided in the house. 

The dinner for the Yeomanry corps was giveninatent of dimen- 
sions so large that 500 covers were laid, affording ample space for each 
individual, and whichin case of need could have accommodated 600. 
The whole of the interior was decorated with laurel, flags, and standards. 
waving to the breeze, which, notwitstanding the heat of the day, ke pt 
the numerous company from feeling any inconvenience. The tabies 
were crowded with good cheer, end at each end of the tent our attention 
was drawn by the applause of the Yeomen, to the covks in their costume 
employed in carving two barons of beef, weighing each 400 Ibs. ; at least 
100 plum-puddings jvined in good fellowship with the roast beef, and were 
excellent. Provision was made to supply each guest witha bottle of 
wine; and barrels of ale, in which the Kentish hop predominated, were 
placed in various pa ts of the tent; and it was a most animating sight to 
observe these independent men rising by troops with the almost cordiali 
to to diink the health of the other troops, as well as the East Kent Corps 
of Yeomanry, commanded by the Earl of Winchiisea, who was una- 
voidably absent. 

The healths of the King and Queen, and the Royal Family, were re- 
ceived with the greatest enthusiasm; the cheersof the yeomen within. 
were replied to, by the crowd from the outside of the tent, and loyalty 
and attachment to the House of Brunswick were so unequivocally dis 
played, that we anxiously wished their Majesties could have witnessed 
those feelings of devotion to the monarchy which the men of Kent, 
with good lungs and warm hearts, so ardently exhibited in striking con- 
trast to the miserable wretches of the metropolis, trained by the Politi- 
cal Unionsto insult the Roya! Family on every occasion upon their ap- 
pearing in public. When the Duke of Wellington's health was given, 
the yeomen could not resist the impulse,—the very first intimation was 
received by une simultaneous burst of applause, the company standing 
on the chairs and benches, waving their glasses, and for some minutes in- 
terrupting the Noble Chairman in the excellent observations with which 
the ioast was prefaced. When the cheers were given, we never on any 
ocrasion of a public festival remember to have seen any thing like the 
ardent expression of the public feeling. 

Our time will! only permit us to give a very hurried, and we fear too 
limited on account of the festivities of the day. After several most ex- 
cellent speecves fiom the Noble Chairman, the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Darnley, Lord Grantham, and Major Deedes, Colonel Sir John 
Shawe, on the occasion of his health being drunk with the West Kent 
Militia, which he commands, addressed the company with much ability, 
stating that he had lately received the command of the regiment from his 
Majesty, at the recommendation of the Noble Marquess, who, upwards 
of fifty years ago had first entered it as a subaltern, and begged on this 
occasion, in the name of the officers of the regiment, to present to their 
former commanding officer, a tribute of their respect, admiration and 
friendship—the inscgiption on the testimonial freely expressing those 
sentiments for his Lordship’s public and private virtues, which many of 
them from a friendship of nearly half a century were so intimately ac- 
quainted with. ‘The Noble Chairman, after pouring wine into this 
splendid Vase, returned thanks in the most feeling terms, and drank to 
all their guod healths; and after several other loyal toasts, this most con- 
vivial meeting broke up between seven and eight o'clock, every man 
gratified at the scene in which he bad been more or less an actor, and 














carrying back with him into his private society recollections waich can- 
not fail, at this period of daily attempts to break asunder those bonds, by | 
which society, under a Constitutional Monarchy, has been hitherto kept | 
together, to be highly gratifying. 

Under one large canopy we saw noblemen the highest in renk—the | 


most eminent by talent and public services—Gentlemen and Magistrates } 


the most distinguished by intelligence and property,—yeoman and farm- | 
ers the most respectable for independence and attachment to the free | 
institutions of the country—all brought together for the useful purpose 
of preserving, by constitutional means, the peace, the tranquility, and | 
the property of the nation ; and we are convinced hy our observation of | 
the feeling of the day, that the Noble Marquess will have the satisfaction | 
of knowing, that in adding to his own well-earned popularity, he has ac | 
quired fresh claims to the approbation of his neighbours, to the friendly 
terms in which he has ever lived with the county of Kent. and to grati | 
tude from those who feel with us. that peace and prosperity are not to be | 
obtained by concessions to mob clamours, or obedience to the dictations 
of Political Unions. 

In the evening the Officers of the Corps gave a ball at Sevenoaks. 
which was numerously attended, and was kept up till a late hour the fol- 


lowing morning — 
THE NEW PARLIAMENT 
From the New Monthly Magazine. for July 
It is a great relief to us to breathe more freely from that dense and 





heavy vapour which has so long overclouded the aspect of affairs. The 
fog of the darker politics has rolled away—we look about us, no longer 
fearful of jostling against our neighbour, of being trampled at the next 
crossing, or upset by the next corner. We see before us once more the 
pleasant spires of Literature—and happy to avail ourselves of what me 
be, in so uncertain a climate, a momentary interval, we look forth 
cheerily on the brightened scene. and bid our eyes rest on those objects 
which have almost the interest of novelty from the obscurity that has so 
long hung overthem. It is thus that we feel pleasure in the thought, that 
we give ourselves this month a sort of respite from those subjects more 
immedietely political, and our pen glides rapidly on, with the confident 
assurance that our present Number will suit the lightened atmosphere of 
the times; for certes, dear reader, we have in these matters been swayed 
by the temper of the world around us—grave or gay, political or literary, 
as the humour which affected others touched also ourselves. And, in- 
deed, we hold that sympathy is the oe duty of these writings: you 
may judge how fara man is acting with his Times, anc feeling in concert 
with humanity, by the greater or less harmony between the wood of his 
lucubrations and the temperament of the public. The business of this 
Parliament is wellnigh wound up—we teel its office has already cepart- 
ed from it, and England casts her eyes to the bustling and impatient suc- 
cessor, wi.ich will replace a glorious but expiring conqueror. Elections 
are already virtually commencing, and preparations now are, in fact, su- 
preseding the necessity of much ferment hereafter. It may be noticed 
that the Tories are not very eager in their part of the campaign.— While 
all the large towns—the new-enfranchised boroughs, the opened sewers 
of the past Corruption, have, abruptly and impetuously, uplifted the 
Grey banner; and while, day after day, we hear of some liberal candi- 
date starting forward for some new seat, faint are the rumours of Tory 
opposition, and only now and then does evena single skirmisber betray 
that a battle may yet be fought. We hear, indeed, that the tactics of the 
Tories will be this—they will wait to the latest possible moment, in the 
expeciation of that blessed Millennium which they are pleased to call 
Reaction, and will then start the least noxious of their body upon the most 
liberal pretences. Already, indeed, one or two of the Anti-reformers have 
put forth manifestoes, declaring that the New Constitution, now it has be- 
come the law, is dear and venerable as the old—that they are prepared to 
embrace a train of liberal measures, though they denied so strenuously 
that Act by which liberal measures could alone be carried. False pre- 
tences!—it is necessary to expose them. Grant that they are sincere— 
men so ignorant of just principles of politics «ve not worthy of being re- 
turaed toa political assembly. Just mark ti absurdity of the old cant 
cry of “ The Law of the Land once passed, must be loved!” Why, 
by this, no distinction is to be made between a good law and a bad law. 
All are to be loved, not from the good they do, but because they exist. 
The Anti-reformers declared the Bill must ruin the country: but once 
passed, they declare they will promote to the utmost the means by which 
the.ruin isto be effected. Andthis they absolutely cry up as a virtue !— 
they tell it us over and over again, with the most solemn faces, and with 
a generous air, as if they had said something noble! What notions 
these people must have of Legislation !—what ideas of Political Ho- 
nesty !—what contempt, or what ignorance, of the Welfare of the Peo- 
ple! If the law be good, why would not they pass it ?—if bad, they 
may obey, but they must hate it. Electors of England! mark this cry 
particularly, and be sure to expose its fallacy ; for we know it is one by 
which the Tories will most seek to establish themselves! They will 
obey the New Constitution! Yes! but they willseek to counteract the 
effects of the New Constitution; for otherwise they would be dishonest, 
hypocritical, lying! and as such, they must not be returned. They will 
seek to counteract the effects of the New Constitution—what will be 
those effects? —Why, those great and liberal measures for which Reform 
was necessary.—Tliese are the effects they will seek to counteract, 
Do not, therefore, be misled by the poor story that the Reform Bill 
is passed. The Reform is not passed—it is to be begun! If you 
ehoose Reormers for your present Parliament, you are doubly bound 
to choose them for the next. If you choose them for the means 
of good government, you are doubly bound to choose them for the 
end. Besides, where is the man who will submit to be told, that, 
heeause the Bill is passed, you may discard its supporters ? 
be no political happiness where there is not political virtue; and shall 
gratitude for great services, die the instant the services are rendered ?—or 
rather, shall we desert those who have served us to make experiment of 
those who have not ?—reject the sheep-dog for the frst wolf that is of the 
same colour? From corner to corner, from nook to nook, we must be 
on our guard! No new town can de honourably represented by those 
who denied that England should be represented at all. Let us lose not an 
hour of time, an inch of ground—let us strike while the enemy are weak 
and feeble—let us be cheated not by their cunning, since we have con- 
quered their malice! and when an Anti-reformer says. £ support the Biil 
now, though [ think it bad,” tell him,—Electors !—that by the same rule 
he will support the West Indian Slavery—the China Monopoly—the 
Taxes on Knowledge, —for even if he think them bad, they ave establish- 
ed, and areas much a part of the Constitution as ever the close boroughs 
were. 

It isto the Counties we must particularly look. 
of the Corn Laws is expected to work miracles. 
gentry always address themselvestoaclass! [tis always some sect they 
address—the Nation they never address. Now they throw themselves 
on the Church—now they whimper out “ Corn Laws,”’ end hug the 
knees of the Farmers. But if the Farmers have an interest in the mainte- 
nance of the present system, (which, at least, is doubtful, let them beware 
how they make it a party question—bow they arouse, and irritate, and 
inflame, by an appearance of determined opposition, that feeling in the | 
manufacturing towns which may be only well met by the show of a can- 
did moderation The question must be faced—is it not desirable that it 
should be faced fairly and temperately ? To be so faced, it must not be 
made a party cry; once the watchword of an electioneer.ng war, and all 
hope of temperance is for ever over. Farmers, Country Gentlemen, 
Yeomen, is not thistrue? If so, tell the first Tory candidate who talks 
te you of tue Corn Laws, that you will not endanger the interests in- | 
volved in that question, by taking it ont of the hands of the Ministry and 
the Nation, and throwing it into the hands of an obnoxious and feeble 
Party. 

In a word—if the Tories tell you what they will do, ask them what | 
they have done! Fertunately for the future of a People,,there is a past | 
in the lives of Public men! If they talk to you of theirlunt lity on one 
point, tell them these are times when we must know if theaf (nd itself be | 
liberal. A thousand new and unforseen questions must ar.¢, on which | 
the Country is only safe in such Representatives as are imbucd with that | 
settled knowledge of sound principles which allows no sudden start, no | 
abrupt conversion, which examines all questions by the steady light of | 
long enquiring thonght;—men whom no emergerey finds unprepared, or | 
undetermined; because in all emergencies one interest stands broadly | 
prominent—the interest’of the people! Can these Tories, professing 
liberality, dazzled and blinking beneath the new light of an apostatic 
conversion, belong to sucha class? Grant them liberal now, will they 
he liberal to-morrow! But suppose they pledge themselves to you!— 
They! would these pledges altone—the lie of a life, be sufficient securily 
for such a trust as the welfare of England? ‘Abu Rafe,” says Gibbon 
in one of his searching witticisms, ‘is the witness,—but who will be 
witness for Abu Rafe?” 


There the dull ery 
See how these Tory 
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DUTIES OF THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine for July. 

Notwithstanding all thatthey have suffered from the mania for innova- 
tion, and the mighty interests which they have since sacrificed on the al- 
tar of Revolution, the Conservative party, as a body, are not, we fear, 
sufficiently alive either to the magnitude of the danger which threatens 
them, or the means of averting it which are vet in their power. They | 
have been so long accustomed to repose under the shadow of the Con- 
stitution; they have so long been sheltered by the power of the Aris- 
tocracy, from te evils of anarchy, that they cannot be brought to com- 
prehend that a different order of things can ever prevail. They look, as | 
Sir J. Walsh well observed upon the judges of Westminster Hall, as | 
being as firmly fixed in their respective functions as the fixed stars; and | 
can as easily conceive that the sun will not rise in the morning. as that | 
the dividends will not be paid on the appointed days at the Bank of | 
England. | 

We are deceived as to the magnitude of the danger which threatens 
us, hy the every-day appearances which the world exhibits, and the de- 
ceitful calm which pervades the country. since the great victory of the 
democracy was guined. The anxiety of the crisis is over: crowds no 





longer assemble in the streets; riots and bloodsheds have ceased; and 
people fundly imagine that the changes from which they apprehend so 
much danger, will pass over without any serious convulsion, or any fun- 
damental alteration in the condition of society. Like the people in a 
besieged city which has been compelled to capitulate, the Conservative 
party are too generally deluded by the death-like silence which follows 
the termination of hostilities ; and because the roar of aritilery is no 
longer heard, and the bursting of bombs does not scatter confla- 
gration through every street, they shut their eyes to the demolition 
of their guns, ard the surrender of the gates to a ruthless and perfidious 
enemy. 

This state of apathy and unconcern is increased by the fraudulent 
complaints which the reforming journals every where make of the re- 
missness of their adherents, and activity of their opponents, and the 
uumber of boroughs and divisions of counties which are daily falling 
into the hands of the Fory party. This device serves the double pur- 
pose of throwing the friends of order, ever ready, if permitted, to relapse 
into the slumber of ordinary life, off their guard; and of exciting the 
revolutionary spirit still farther in their own turbulent and indefatigable 
supporters. The same trick was played off with fatal effect at the disso- 
lution, in April 1831: we were told of the vast exertions made by the 
Conservative Peers, of the enormous sums they bad subscribed—of the 
multitude of boroughs which had been bribed by Tory gold to sell their 
country ; and the result was, that the Reformers were triumphant in every 
country excepting three in England, and that the House of Commons, 
by a majority of 136, agreeed to overturn the Constitution. 

Taught by dear-bought experience, do not let the Conservative party 
a second time, within fifteen months, fall into the same Inmentable error. 
Had the friends of the Constitution every where come forward at the last 
election, it is almost certain that the Reform Bill would never have pass- 
ed. Had Kent and Yorkshire been contested at the outset, no matter 
how hopelessly, SirR. Vyvyan and Mr. Cartwright would have been re- 
turned for Cornwall and Northamptonshire. Every thing depends upon 
shewing a bold front, supporting each other by the mutual exhibition of 
strength, and exhausting the funds of the enemy That is the material thing 
—Strong in numbers, inexhaustible in abuse, indefetigable in activity, 
with stentorian lungs, brazen faces, and insatiable ambition, the Re- 
formers are extremely deficient in funds. They can assemble 20,000 or 
30.000 persons perhaps upon some topic of great popular excitement; 
but try them with a subscription, and the nakedness of the land at once 
appears. ThegReformers of Leith were extremely loud in their protes- 
tations of gratitude to William IV. for the charter of their freedom, but 
they could only raise £90 to erect a statue to his honour. The Radical 
Press has rung with applause at the glorious meeting held in the King’s 
Park at Edivburgh; but the subse;iption in that city for a pillar to Lord 
Grey, or a monument to reform, has come on so languidly, that they 
have never ventured to advertise them, and the project seemsto have 
melted into thin air. Hereis the secret of their weakness—they have no 
money; and the reason why they bave none is obvious,--all who are to 
be the victims of spoliation have left their ranks, excepting the in- 
fatuated Whig nobility, who hope to fix themselves in power by their 
exertions, or the equally infatuated Whig lawyers or attornies, who 
hope to rise in importance by their changes. 

Low as the franchise bas been fixed by the Reform Bill, in order to let 
in the meanest class of householders, in too many places to overwhelm 
the suffrages of men of education and property, we feel convinced, that 
almost every where, except inthe large and manufacturing towns, the 
Conservative party could, by proper exertions, still at the next election 
secure the return. The reason is, that the delusive topic which carried 
away the people, has now disappeared ;—political power has been pro- 
digally bestowed upon the populace, and the next measures of the Revolu- 
tionary party must cut down their interests. Not only, therefore. have the 
better classes of the people no interest now to support the movement, 
but their interest is decidedly the other way. The rural electors cannot 
be so obtuse as not to see that the abolition of the Corn Laws, for which 
the manufacturers so loudly clamour, must lower, in the first instanee at 
least, the price of every species of grain produce to a great degree ; and 
by exposing them to 4 permanent inundation of foreign grain, raised in 


There will | c@untries where wages are not sixpence a-day, and taxes nothing, for 


ever depress their exertions. The landlords must perceive that iftheir 
reots fall with this, the first measure of the Reformed Parliament, their mort- 
gages and family burdens will become overwhelming, and a general in- 
solvency of the landed proprietors effect as great a transfer of land to 
new bands as the most extreme Revolutionary measures. The bait of 
abolishing the tithes cannot long delude the rural electors, when it is re- 
collected that if they are surrendered to the state, the farmers will find 
the tax-gatherer afar more inexorable claimant than the rector or the 
vicar; and that if they are made a present to the proprietor of the soil, 
the rent which be exacts will immediately rise in the same proportion, 
and a heavier paymeut be required of them than before. The manu- 
facturers of Englund cannot fail to perceive, that if the West Indian 
Islands, which now take off seven millions worth of British manufactures, 
are lost, either through a general insurrection of the slaves, of which Ja- 
maica gave so recent a specimen, ora voluntary transference of their al- 
legiance to America, through the insane clamour for early emancipation 
now raised by the populace, and the tyrunnical measures now enforced 
upon the colonies by the government, the damage must be incalculable 
to the manufacturiag industry of this country : that the sudden cessation 
of an annual distribution of £7000,000 among the artisans must involve 
them in extreme distress, and that the loss of £7000,000 yearly, of du- 
ties on West India produce iniported, and the annihilation of as larze a 
sum, annually derived from the land, or commerce of those islands, by 
persons resident in the Britisn dominions, must, to an unprecedented de- 
gree. both embarrass its government and diminish its resources. The 
trading classes mnst perceive, that if the funds are either extinguished, 
or seriously encroached upon, their interests must suffer an immediate 
and irreparable shock; that the cessation of payment of dividends to 
the amount of £28,000,000 a year, must not only bring utter ruin to 





| above 250,000 heads of families in the empire, but destroy the great Sa- 


vings Bank of the nation, and exterminate the subsistence of a large 
portion of the most meritorious of the middling classes in the state; that 
Banks will break, the discount of bills cease, and an inexorable account- 
ing between debtor and creditor take place; that, in the general panic 
and distress, industry will be suspended, credit annihilated, and sales of 
every sort of produce diminished toa fourth of their present amount. 
The interests, nay, the very existence, therefore, of the trading classes are 
at stake; the very next step of the revolutionary movement must preci- 
pitate hundreds of thousands into bankruptey; and unless its farther pro- 
gress is averted, millions of the labouring poor must ere long be brought 
to the workhouse. the hospital, or the grave. : 

Whether the whole fabric of society is to be overthrown or not, will 
just depend upon the question, whether a sufficient number of the mid- 
dling orders discover their danger in time to return a majority of Con- 
servative members for the next Parliament. 

For it isin the next Parliament that the greatest danger is to be en- 
countered. The revolutionary passion, so vehemently excited by the 
successful revolt of the Barricades, is not yet cooled; the great triumph 
of the Reform Bill, the prostration of the throne, the overthrow of the 
aristocracy, the demolition of the House of Peers, have added tenfold 
to its force. It is possible, if the first burst of the revolutionary mania is 
got over, that the Conservative interests may ultimately become so 
steong in the House of Commons, that they may, for a considerable time 
longer, preserve our liberties, and uphold the remaining institutions of 
the country. But all this depends upon the composition of the first Par- 
liament. The secret for overwhelming both the Crown and the House 
of Peers has been discovered. By imposing a revolutionary ministry 
upon the throne, resolving to withhold the supplies if they are removed, 
and threatening to create Peers if any resistance is made in the Upper 
House, it is known that the most powerful resistance can be over- 
thrown, and the most violent revolutionary measures forced upon the 
country. 

Every thing, therefore, now depends upon the House of Commons, 
end the House of Commons depends entirely on two things, public upi- 
nion, and the vigorous efforts of those who are already arranged on the 
Conservative side. To public opinion, the Tory party have not paid 
snfficient attention, and we call upon them now to redeem their error. 
The talent of the nation, the education of the nation. the property of the 
nation, is with them—of whom then need they be afraid? Nothing is to 
he feared but the masses of its half-instructed and impassioned manufac- 
torers,—a formidable hody, doubtless, if beaded by intelligence and 
ability, but totally powerless if these directors are withdrawn,—or the 
fatal tendency of revolutionary changes to the lower orders is fully ex- 
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plained. We call, therefore, upon the talent and energy of (he naiion to 
come forth, and range itself in support of those principles of order 
which are eternal and on which alone a new Constitution can be 
founded. : : ; 
There can be no question thatthe talent ofthe nation is decidedly with 
the Conservative party. ‘be great majority at Oxford and Cambridge 
on all questions of politics since the accession of the Whigs to office ; 
the address of the English bar on the resignation of Earl Grey, the tri- 
umphant return of Tory Members for all the Universities; the well- 
known superiority of intellect in all the young men at the Scotch bar on 
that side of politics, sufficiently demonstrate this. All the rising talent 
of Edinburgh was recently assembied at a dianer of the junior Conser- 
vative party in that metropolis, and the genius displayed at the great 
Conservative meeting there in November last, has never yet been equal- 
led on the side of Reform. The eloquence and fervour brought forth 
at the great Irish meetings in support of the Protestant cause, shew how 
deeply Conservative principles have struck their root in the genius of 
that generous people. . €.5 ; 
The great and opulent body attached to Conservative principles in 
every part of the country have been much, we bad almost said every 
thing, in their power. Let them universally cease to take in the news- 
papers, journals, reviews, and magazines, which do noi support Conser- 
vative principles, and the work is done. Reduced to their own re- 
sources, the revolutionary party will wholly fail, at least in the higher 
branches of permanent or periodical literature. Half the subscribers to 
the Movement Press in every department are, or at least once were, 
Tories. P 
Individually the Tories wish well, and they can boast of infinitely 
more virtue, religion, and real intelligence, than all the rest of the king- 
dom put together. But they are deficient in the art of drawing together 
for any common purpose, and novices in the art of agitation. In the 
means of moving large bodies of men, they are no match for the revolu- 
tionists. It was just the same with the French Girondists, when, by the 
extravagance of the Jacobins, they were brought into collision with that 
terrible faction; ‘they said,” says Louvet, ‘that they weuld rather be | 
guillotined than become the guillotiners, and evinced upon the borders | 











meutit will be qu.te unpusst le for any c«tnnet to conduct the affairs of 
the country on a plan contrary to their wishes and injunctions. What 
a new and formidable political engine is thus created in England! 

We have, on a former occasion, expressed an opinion that the institu- 
tions of England were destined to undergo a speedy modification or de- 
molition. ‘Fhis opinion is not weakened, but has received encreased | 
force as events have daily unfolded themselves. The total change of 
the Tythe System in [reland—to effect which Mr. Stanley, the Secretary 
for that Kingdom has brought in three bills—is the commencement of 
the great modifications the Church and its property are about to encoun: | 
ter; and it is not too much toassume, that when the change is made in 
Ireland, a similar measure will speedily follow in England. We are not 
now discussing the value or the probable effects of these important 
changes, we are merely speaking of the fact of their rapid and certain 
afiproach under the present Ministry, and the existing state of public opi- 
nion. That Earl Grey and his friends are pledged toulterior measures of re- 
form, no one doubts—that they are willing to go almost any length, | 
when supported by the press and the Political Unions, is also evident— | 
and that they will receive the support of the Unions and reforming party, | 
to an unlimited extent, is equally clear. If this latter point should be | 
doubted, we would simply refer to an expression which some time sinee | 
fell from Sir Francis Burdett, namely, that he would support the present | 
cabinet on all occasions, and if necessary vote that ‘‘ black was white,” 
rather than lose the Reform Bill. Ona more recent occasion—the dis- 
cussion of the Russian Loan Question—on which every man of business | 
inthe Kingdom differs from the Ministry, Mr. Hume said :— 


‘He should vote first against Ministers, then with Ministers. He 
strongly objected to the payment of this money after the conduct pur- | 
sued by Russia towards Poland. He would support the Ministry, how- | 





natory of their notions of ulterior measures of reform, and laying 
down the pledges they should require of their candidates. One 
of these pledges was to the following purport:—“ A thorough reform 
in the church, and the appropriation of its immense revenues to the pur- 
poses of the state; the repealof all the assessed taxes; and the abolition 
of the law of entailand primogeniture.” A concluding resolution afirmed 
that Lord Althorpe was a fit and proper person to represent the aforesaid 
district of the Tower Hamlets, and that he should be requested to offer 
himself for the same. The following is his Lordship’s answer to the invi- 
tation :— * 
“ Downing-street, July 3, 1832. 

“ Gentlemen—I feel myself highly honoured by the application which 
you have made to me. Tobe elected by so large abody, and so im- 
portant a portion of my fellow countrymen, would be the highest reward 
which I could receive tor any services which my moderate abilities have 
enabled me to perform. But I have represented the county of 
Northampton for 26 years, and if, therefore, | should be elected for one 
ofthe divisions of that county, lshould feel bound in honour and gra- 
tudeto represent it. Lam, however, far from certain that the division of 
Northamptonshire in which [reside will elect mej; and if they should 
not, I shall have great pleasure in giving my best services tothe Tower Ham- 
lets, shoula they do me the honour to select me as their representative. 

‘| have the bonour to be, Gentlemen 
“Your most obedient and obliged humble servant, 


‘ ALTHORP.” 
“To Laurence Marshall and James Goff, Esqs.” 


Now here is a Cabinet minister, who is heir toan Earldom and large 
entailed estates, and above all, a gentleman of much personal worth, 
who agrees to represent a body of persons who will require from him the 
sacrifices above stated. This solitary instance may not, in the estima- 
tion of many persons, amount to a matter of very great importance ; but 
the facts we bave stated, we consider it our duty, as faithful jour- 


of destruction a degree of supineness and apathy, which would a priert | ever, for be believed, if the Tories should come in, they would actually | nalists, to lay before our readers. 


have been deemed incredible in men of their intelligence and ability.” 

Let the Conservative party, then, in every county, town, and village 
in the empire, immediately asseinble, sign a declaration, and publish it in 
the newspapers, pledging themselves to support only a member ol Con- 
servative principles. ‘The effect of this is incredible. It at once shews 
the friends of order their rea! strength, which is so extremely apt to re- | 








main unknown, from the unobtrusive habits and noiseless lives of the | 
immense majority of which that party consists. It damps, and often | 
overthrows the spirit of innovation, by shewing how numerous and re- | 
spectable its opponents are, and how entirely the noisy and clamorous | 
body of revolutivnists are dependant on their wealth and exertions. It | 
encourages men of property and character to cone forward as candi- | 
dates, and often shames revolutionary ainbition into obscurity, by drag- 


pay this very money. Would the Hon. Member (Mr. Baring), if in | 
nower, refuse this money to Russia? He believed not. The object of | 
it was only to turn out the Whigs, that the Tories might get in. He had > 


on the former night come down to the House deterinined to vote against 
Ministers—( Hear, hear, and a laugh }—but when he found how he was | 


| surrounded—[loud laughter] he got trightened, and he became a party 


to that which he disliked, though he admitted there was some little want 
of delicacy on the part of the Noble Lord in saying that, if defeated, | 
Ministers would resign—[hear, hear]. He changed his opinion after’ 
coming into the House, and he voted against the Tories with the Whigs, | 
though he had no doubt the Whigs were in the wrong—[\loud cheers and 

langhter.} The Hon. Member for ‘Thetford had said that no man could | 
vote with Ministers on this occasion, without surrendering his judgment. 


It is admitted on ail bands that the nature and extent of those great 
and apprehended changes will depend on the composition of the new 
Parliament. It is not, then, surprising that great efforts are making by 
the two main parties of the state—the Reformers and the Conservatives 
— to secure the feturn of their own candidates. To give some idea of 
the zeal with which this object is respectively prosecuted, we have in- 
sertedon the preceding page an article from each of the leading Magazines 
of the opposite parties—ihe New Monthly and Blackwood-which we recom- 
mend to the attention of our readers. It is, perbaps, difficult to say 


| which party will gain the ascendency in such a severe struggle as we an- 
! 


ging into the light the despicable character of its wi ked and vociferons | Why be (Mr flume) had surrendered his judgment a dozen times—_ ticipate, but we are of opinion that a majority of the counties will return 


supporters. . ‘ - 
Let a contest, inthe next place, wherever a Conservative candidate 


{much laughter, and cries of hear, hear], in order that the great measuite | 
of reform might be carried. A great deal remained yet to be done, an 


Conservative Members; while reformers will secure most of the town 


can be brought forward, be commenced, and continued from a joint fund | he wanted to see the new elections take place before any change took 


| Members; and as the town Members are the most numerous, we appre- 
to the very last extremity. It is of no sort gf consequence, though many | place in the Government. 





of those contests terminate in victories to the Revolutionists: the ob- | 
ject is to exhaust the enemy’s funds, and prevent further contests in 

other places where success may be more doubtful. Every tuning de-| 
pends on this. Half the English counties might lave been gained 
at the last election, if the desperate contest in Northamptonshire 
had occurred earlier in the struggle. That contest broke the Revo- | 
lutionary Bank, and rendered them unfit for any subsequent elfort. 

But towards this object it is indispensable that ‘common neasures | 
should be cencerted by the Conservative committees over the | 
whole country, and afund provided by general subscription to meet the | 
unavoidable expenses. We cannot expect that individuals are to ex: | 
haust their fortunes in a hopeless contest, merely to expend the resources | 
of the opposite party, without any chance ot success to themselves ; 

but we may weil expect that a large part of the common fund raised for | 
the preservation of the country siould be devoted to this object in all | 
the quarters where it can be done with advantage. Subscriptions to | 
meet these expenses should be universally entered into by all friends to 

their country; let every man consider, that what he gives in that way is/ 
30 much salvaze to save the remainder of his fortune; it was in less peril | 
when the red flag of mutiny was hoisted at the Nore ov thatetiov. | 
standard waved over the haste qfu¥y uray make up their minds to, and | 
cuatt 18, that there is no peril so great as to deter the Revolutionary party | 
from proceeding with their insane designs, and no crime so atrocious as | 
to make them scruple at its comiission, if necessary to their purposes. 

When Earl! Grey resigned, the proposal to make a ran upon the Banks | 
was received with three cheers at the London Political Union, and im. | 
mediately acted upon; a design which, if successful, would have thrown | 
all the members of Political Unions out of bread next day; and when | 
the Duke of Wellington rode through the city, on the last anniversary 
of the battle of Waterloo, he was attacked, and attempted to be assas | 
sinated, by a base and cowardly revolutionary mob; a crime, which, if | 
not prevented by the courage of a few gentlemen who witnessed the 
outrage, would have stained England with indelible infamy. Ut is evi- | 
dent, therefore, that the Revolutionary party are utterly reckless as to 
consequences, and completely indifferent as to crime; and let no one 
imagine that itis only a few hundred rufians who constitute this party: 
it was not « few hundred ruffians who made the run on the Bank in 
May 20, 1832; and if it was, yet the saying. f Marat is not to be forgot- 
ten, of which Robespierre so amply proved the truth, that with 300 
bravos, at a louis a-day, he would govern France, and cause 300,000 
heads to fall. Come what may, we have discharged our duty to the 
friends of England, by shewing the simple and certain means by | 
which the progress of the Revolution may be stayed; if they are neg- 
lected, and ruin follows, the consequences be on them and their 
children. 


| 


| 


Died, at Point Comf rty Virginia, 20th August, Donna Isabella, infant daugh- 
ter of Lieut. Colonel Wairright U. S. Marine Corps. 
Exchinge at New York on London 60 days 73 per cent. 


“PRI AVIESBIOW, 


“NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1832. 





We are without later news from England. 


The passing of the Reform Bill has for a little time given us a respite | 
from the turmoils of English party politics, It may not be amiss now, 
however, to examine the progress of public opinion since the consum- 
mation of that important measure, and to trace its steady consequences. 


ts aD 


| 
} 
ny 


is we shali endeavour to do in the true spirit of enquiry, unalloye 
with party feelings of representations. 


“ 
| 
The final triamph of the Bill, as might be expected, restored much | 

tranquillity to the country, and dispossessed the mob—if we except the | 

attacks on the King and the Duke of Wellington—of that alarming and | 
ferocious attitude it had assumed on the resignation of the Grey Minis- 
try. Bond fires, festivities, and other demonstrations of joy took place | 


| 
in very many places, and a large portion of the nation gave sigus of ge- | 


neral satisfaction. 

But, notwithstanding this apparent calm—a calm whicli perhaps suc- 
ceeds a storm—it is certain that the seeds of fresh innovations and new 
discords are deeply sown. The formidable posture assumed by the | 
great bulk of the people, and their desire for greater and more extensive 
changes, are only for a moment suspended—the sword is not sheathed, 
the wearer is only resting a moment on its bilt. 


The Political Unions, | 
by far the most potent agitators of the kingdom, have in very few in- | 
Stances disbanded themselves, notwithstanding their existence is contra- | 
ry to law aud in defiance of the positive injunctions of the King’s pro. 
Clamation. 





| measures and nibbling retrenchments will nelonger satisfy the nation.” 


| are entertained by a few only, of wildand visionary men who have little 


| Weight in the country; and that the nobility and people of property will | 


jesty’s Chancellor of the Exchequer 


Under these circumstances he was warranted | bend the Conservatives w 
in voting against bis own judgment—[loud laughter and cheers]; for | Parliament. 

he had the strongest confidence that the preseat Ministers would procure on the above remarks we bave spoken of affairs of England as being 
a good reform for the country: and if their foreign policy was wrong he| , a aur? “te « culy: tae'lt ie Very cattele that aousl 
would support them in it. notwithstanding. He would, as regarded this | "¥enced Dy Comestic Cause: y; y 


iil be in the niinority in the next session of 


matter, support the Ministers, ,wright or wrong—[loud cheers and | nental events will do much to impede or accelerate the advance of ge- 


laughter. ] | neral reform.—Should Great Britain be inveigled into a war with Russia 


This is from Mr. Hume the great national economist, who would sup- | or any otber power, it would teud to draw the public sentiment, now so 


port the Ministers in paying away millions of whatis considered an un- | ferce on domestic affairs, into a new channel, and thus check the con- 


lawful debt, rather than throw any impediment in their way that might! summation of the great and important changes we have contemplated. 


lead to their resignation. The government was accordingly supported | Tie probability and chances of a war, of which there are so many symp- 
by the House of Communs and received its vote accordingly. We toms, and which will prove of such mighty importance to England, we 


bring forward this circumstance merely to show the spirit of eventhe | shail, perhaps, discuss in a future number, 
present House of Commons and the temper of the Reforming party. } 
The debate here adverted to, took place in Parliament so late as the 16th 
of July. 


But it may be said, that the changes contemplated may not be of 1 





We rejoice to state that the healtb of the city is so far restored that 
‘the Board of Health bave ceased to make the Daily Reports. The last 
| report whieh the Board presented to the public was on Wednesday, 
- -+ «ppeoarcagnat Only four cases and two deaths had occurred in 
This tea ttre matter of opi- | private practice for the previous 24 hours. A large body of the first 
nion, because so many differ as tothe extent they wish to see reform | Merchants in the city have also published Circulars, informing strangers 
carried, as well as its probable effects and ultimate consequences, 
large portion of the most influential press, as well as the Political Unions 
generally, demand almost unlimited alterations and retrencth ments. The 
following isthe scheme for future reform as laid down in one of the 


most able and popular periodicals in London-the July number of the 
Monthly Magazine. 


bat 


change which will not be for the better. 


A | that there is no longer any danger in visitingthis metropolis. In Phila- 
A » , ° . P 
| delphia, the pestilence is rapidly on the decline, 


We are grieved to state that the Cholera has re-appeared at York, in 


Upper Canada, with fatal severity. From 20 to 30 cases have occurred 
| daily ; 


| but the last accounts we are happy to announce were much more 
After declaring that the Crown lands, Corporation, | favourable. At Kingston there has beena resumption of the disease, 





and Church property, &c. must be sold, and the proceeds applied to the but its duration seems to be only temporay. The accounts from Mon- 


extinguishment of the National Debt, the article proceeds:-- | trenl 


“We also propose the sale of the Scottish crown and regalia, now de- | 
posited in a chest of Holyrood Palace, only to be stolen, or destroved | . . hi; . % 
by five. Inthe altered condition of national feeling in Scotland, no re- | 2°" of the Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, inserted on our 
sistance would be made to the measure, for the feudal motives for pre- | last page. ‘The Professors are well known as gentlemen of high attein- 


bey these — * pcg are ms on forgotten, and our | ments in their profession, and who are every way qualified for the im- 
policy now ts not to conusit the prejudices of the Hizhlaud chiefs, but to | : . . Sa : 
give bread to the Paisley weavers. Holyrood House itself may also be portant and arduous duties they have undertakeu. ‘The friends of Pro- 


sold, with many other uninhabited palaces and royal castles in various | fessor Pattison, late of the London University, and formerly of Balti- 
parts of the kingdom. 


and Quebec are more favourable. 





We beg to call the attention of our medical readers to the advertise- 





ts | more, will be much gratified to see his name in the list of those gentle- 
Viewed together, these suins are as follows :— | men we have just adverted to 
Crown lands ‘ 7,000,006 iit ; 
Corporation property onamee | The theatrical circle has received a great addition by the arrival of 
Church ditto a : ; 60.000.000 | Messrs. Wallack and Wiikinson from the London boards. The former 
Decayed charities i : 25,000,000 | has already earned (he applause of an American uudience by his tragic 
Greenwich Hospital. 29,000,000 }and melo dramatic performances, in the latter of which he is unexcelled 
Chelsea Hospital 


| upon any stage. Mr Wilkinson isa free son of Comus, and in the de- 
lineation of quaint and dry humour is irresistibly attractive. There is a 
, certain range of character which this gentleman bas made his own, such 
for instance, as Jeffrey Muffincap in the farce of Ametears and Actors, 

> 990 iu and he could scarcely desire a more favourable opportunity for displayin 

52,000,000 | his comic talents. Mr. Wilkinson was the original Bob Logie, i Li 
Thus it is apparent thet one-third portion of the national debt ma " ’ ; ern inson was the original Bob Logic, in “ Life 


; : : ; * Py iinL "and greatly ¢ ri > > succe 
ina single session of Parliament, be made to disappear, if the Sika ee ne Oe ee 
’ ; , nen slighte: a ng rng LT 
vigour be displayed, and this fact be properly understood, H IS BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S CONSULATE, New York, August 19th 
as f NSULATE, } 4 
1832.—In consequence of the numerous applications at this office by per= 


sons in distress, to be returned to England, or to receive aid to proceed to dif- 

2 : ee ferent parts of the United States, the Consul takes this method to give notice that 

that the army for guarding Great Britain and Ireland must be reduced | be is alone authorised to return British Seamen, who may have been shipwrecked 
. hind sick. Those who forward persons to New York d hold « 

» 10.000 a ay senile ob be ie or left behind si ’ 10 forward persons to New York, and hold out such 
tol 0 men—that all the cavalry mut be broken up as useless— | hopes, add greatly to the poor disappointed Emigrant, and subject the Consul not 
the whole corps of marines be disbanded, and that such colonies as can- | OMY to reproach, but to witness aggravated suffering from such misrepresenta- 

mag . : } tions. The Corporation accept a dollar on account of each emigrant landed i 
not protect themselves ‘are unworthy o orve tions. ‘I } Fa Airsee pine : - a 
| s u we rthy of preservation, and should be at | this city, to supply their wants in case of distress :—to the Corporation, therefore, 
once dissevered as a dead weight from the Crown.” In this way it is | 2nd not to the Consul, should the distressed apply. ‘Those who do not land in the 
2s ° see have mo ele , » . " 7 
made to appear that 26 millions of taxes may be annually saved. city have no claimon the public authorities for aid, 


Mi: f ie Gat yas NEW. YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Many of our readers, we know, will say that these extravagants chemes Ships Masters | Daysof sailing from Daysof sailing from 
New York. Lasergee 
1, May 1,Sept.!, Feb.16, June) 6 Oct. 16 
ae sé 8, 


Scottish regalia 


10,000,000 
Holyrood house, &c. &c, 


Y 
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that small 





The writer then proceeds to his plan of retren: hment, and insists 





No.1 Hibernia, Maxwell, Jan. 
ee 


4 .Roscoe, Rogers, » 8, ** 24, #* 24, ** 26 
¢ . 7 ‘ Rp 64k i) 
rally and arrest the progre + of those dangerous innovations which the | ge ie bho tT a on - ty “ oa’ «4 trdely Teeth 
. . . ° 2 one eld, atl, ’ 24, ’ 
Conservative party so much apprehend. It may, and probably will be | > New iow Ney Feb. I,June 1, Oct. 1, ** 16, «« 16. “ 16 
i £ | 100. ast , Holdre . ‘ ‘6 “6 ‘ 
| $0; still we should not shut our eyes to known and palpable facts—we} 1 jaune Graton ; «#6 18” + 18" “e 1elApeit t’Aag 3 Dee = 
* . ‘ , , J ’ ’ ° ’ = 
| should not forget the extraordinary diffusi one has -5 2.John Jay Holdrege,) ** 24, «* 24,4 24) ** @ « Bg « 
: rt forget the extrac rdinary ¢ iffu ton of republican opinions late- | tbe Sa Macy, g Mar. 1\July1,Nov. 1, ‘* 1€, * 16, “ 16 
y spreading through all the manufacturing and trading classesin England) 4-Napoteor Smith, seg,” ee” gl es g” 4t og) ga, * 96 
—nor ec . ~selve . 3 } 3. Pacific, Crocker $+ 16, ** 46, ¢¢ M 1,Sep. idan. 1 
th 7 — eneapaees amonmnenres Oy knowledge, (hat alarge part Of | 2.Rir slngnen, 2 $6 a4 ‘> ie 4 9 af nd 8 . 8, bi: 
a : : ie 2.8) r 24, 2 $ : 
“ms Whig nobility often yield a sort of tacit admission to sentiments | : a te rd ae Aprill,Aug.t,Dec.1, °° Wy ae aa! ‘a 4 
Mavin Q ri a similar — : .tilas Richards, Holdrege, ** 8, ** 8, «* &, ‘4 24, < 
ving partly, if not wholly, a imitar tendency. A remarkable instance | 1. Reiteania. Sketchley | «* 16, ‘* 16. «+ 16. June 1,Oct. 1,Feb 2 
| of the kind has lately occurred in the person of Lord Althorpe, his Ma-| , Virginian Harris oO, 98'S! ee ee 


It i na Passages in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five 
( is Known that the district Of | Guineas: inelue ; 


: Jing beds, bedving, wine. and storesof every description 
lower Hamlets is empowered to return two members to P Agentein Liverpool ktand 3d Line, Cropper, B 


arliament | enson & Co. 2d. Line, Wm. and 

On all occasions which call for acti sw are inal . ‘ cil arlis Jauies Brown & Co —nand 4th, Cearna, Crary fc Co 
all « $s Which call for action, they are instantly up under the new Bill: the inhabitants of this district called a meeting No. bund 3, Old Live.—Agents. F. Thon n. 97 Beckhman-atrect. Ne. 2 New 
and doing; and it is abundantly clear, that under a Reformed Parlia-|in the latter part of June, and passed a series of r Line.—Owuere, Wood and Trimble, aod San |. Hicks k Sous.=Ne. 4, Peekct Linco 


esolutions expla. | Owners, Vish Grinnell & Co. 
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Che Albion. September 1, 
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[Fx we —_ va i ‘ = ‘J ft ifici 1 millions to save him, entirely d ded th 
“ and heroic Prince Roman Sangusko had been condemned to be banished to Siberia, to work in the mines. is parents, after sacrificing severa t ’ y depended on the 
mageaahay of es monarch. Eventaally, the ye ns was submitted to the approbation of the Autocrat, on the very day of the fete. Will it be believed! He had the barbarity to add at the end of the sentence 
of condemnation, and in his own hand, ‘ On fuot.’" The journey is one thousand French leagues. 


THE BANISHED POLE. bts 3h 
Prince “ Roman Sangusko,” recently condemned by the present Emperor of Russia to workin the mines of Siberia, his only crime Patriotism 
AFFETUOSO Poetry and Music by Mrs. William Marshall. 
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'Tis done, ‘‘Sangus - ko” fare thee well! he fa - - tal die is 
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ad lib. For Smorz. 
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seul! “* Roman Sangusko,” Fare thee well, Go where thou wilt, thy soul is free! Hearts are bleeding— 
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Burn - ing tears flow fast forthee! flow fast for thee! dolce. 
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Qd Verse. Can draw the tron from his soul ! 3d Verse. Uh! “ Mercy, mercy !"' Justice, cries 
The mandate Heav'n condemns, forbear! | And send the wand’rer home: Turn! mighty Czar. Toorash the blow! | The ‘* Mine! Siberia’s Mine!” 
See where the sword of flame * Romau Sangusku,” Fare thee well As thou wouldst be forgiven, There is who will revenge his wrongs, 
To mercy points! A mother’s tear! Farewell, and Ob! God set thee free, That clemency, extend below, A king of kings! Can banish thee ! 
Drops o'er the Captive's name. Full many a heart puts up a prayer | Thyself! wouldst meet from Heaven ! Turn, while ‘tis time, let myriad tongues 
There is a hand can free the Pole For thee! for thee! A pray’rior thee ' In Judgment, will! thy victim rise, Proclaim the brave Sanguske free. 
E’en from bis living tomb ! | | Remorse! Despair! be thine! 








Dh i my = MEDICAL COLLEGE, Phtadelphia.—The Trustees of the 
Medical Department of Jefferson College have the gratification to announce 
that the professorial arrangements of the/Institution are now permanently fixed 
The lectures will commence on the first Monday of November next, and will be 


Se Sav esTen, 130 Broadway.—The provd pre-eminence, that the extraordi- | ’ i ‘0 BREWERS.—A young man whe has been regularly brought up to the 
WI nary success of Sylvester has produced fortune—has again been conferred by Brewing business,is desirous of getting 4 situation in a Brewery as Sales- 
the drawing of the lottery, class No. 30, drawn on Wedaesday last, as the comb. man, Clerk, or Brewer, would take the management of one if required. For char 














delivered by the following Profescore :— } 23, 28,63, wae actually sold by him in a whole ticket. This is unprecedented— | racter, the most satisfactory reference can be had. Address J. 8S. at Wee = 
General — puive = Sur ical Anato by GRANVILLE SHARP PAT. | and 1s good augury for the success which the all-lucky fully eapect to attend the} _ . M a 

TISON M D = $15 ata : OMY, SY URAL — , ~ | extraerdinary club of 1000 tickets which he has formed in class 37, to be drawn on | P BYRNE, Importer im the raw state, wholesale dealer and manufac turer of 
Prince ~ Prac tice and Operations of Surgery, by GEORGE M’CLELLAN } the 17th of Oct. For full particulars we beg to refer our reders to the pages of . e real Holland Quills, Wafers, and Pens, No. 60, William Street. ; —_ 
D. ce, $15. eee ee , es ® | our Reporter, Prices—$30, $25, $20, $15, S10, 87, $5, and $4 per thousand—Office and Porta- 


ru = — 7 — ———— - —_— | ble Pens—Crow ard Swan Quills— Le tter Note and Notoria! Wafers of all co- 
Theory and Practice of Physic, by JOHN REV ERE, M.D. Fee, 8'5. . call >. - " “ 
Materia Medica and Pharmacy, by SAMUEL COLHOt N, M.D. Fee, @15, “ 5M REW ARD.--Whereas George Tayler late Clerk with Messrs. E*- lours and sizes. [Premium awarded at the Fair of the American Institute, 
. 


. . 830 ferms. fo onths Ave . scount for cash. Sept. 1. 
Chemistry, by JACOB GREEN, M.D. Fee, $15.—CHARLES DAVIS, daile & Co., Bankers in London, has absconded, having in his pos- 183 | 7 Te m: »f ir m nths, or five pes cent. disc — for cas ’ ___ (Sept. 1. 
Adjutant Professor. | session the undermentioned Bank of England Notes, with other Moneys, the pro- NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
idwiferv and the diseases of Women and Children, by SAMUEL M’CLEL-| perty of his employers. The above reward wiil be paid for the apprehensien of Ships. Masters Days 0) sailing from Daye o/saring from 
LAN, M.D Fee, 915. | the said George Tayler, andthe recovery of the property taken away by him, on : : ; New York. 1 | eter 90 Pat ey on 
The Trustees with a desicn to afford to the students who may enter Jefferson application to James Buchanan, Esq. His Britannic Majesty’s Consul, New! No.1.Chas Carroll W.Lee, F eb l, Jur ot Oct Wia - " - »? ’ “ols 
College, facilities for the prosecution of their Medic al studies not surpassed by | York. | 2.Charlemagne, Robinson ~- 10, - aC se 0 Api A ug R. ay 
any i the country, are about to make ext. nsive additions to the College buildings The said George Tayler is about 26 years of age, 5 feet 6 inches high, compact 3, Havre ’ Depeyster, Ly Jul . had 4 <" -— 20 "30 «(0 80 
in South Tenth strev t, Philadelphia. These will include large, comm tious and | and rather genteel person, has a round face, freckled complexion, dark dair, black} é . Na . J. Funk, Marc od ee e - - 19 | Bey - ps Pe 
well ventilated Dissecting Rooms, and a splendid hall for a museem of Anatomy, | beard and whiskers and grey eyes, neat in dress, and usually wore black clothes, 3H aie liaw nn ty +s 90) «* 90) «© 90) "740 P io *? 10 
The arrangement and management of the dissecting rooms are under the direc- | with high-heeled Wellington boots; took with him a short rough sailor’s blue} %"e® 4 J. Rockett, 4. 1,4 i ry Dec I ~“C Gg - & 
ton of Professor Pattison. EZRA STILES ELY jacket ane : fs u 10 se. os 30 June 1 Oct. 1 Feb. 3 
Secretary of said Trustees The following are the particulars of the notes supposed to have been in his pos- ully, |W. W. Pe ‘90. «* 20 ** 90) 10 "40 «°° 10 
N.B. All co ~at ‘ . be . . RR, 3. Francois Ist J.8. Pell 20, 2 
mMmunications tobe addressed to session when he absconded ; payment of which is stopped at the Bank, and the ht Neeas Hethawa) (May 1, Sept. Jan. 1 "op «3°90 «°° 90 
. SAMUEL M’CLELLAN, M.D. public are cautioned against receiving any of them in payment or otherwise: | 8. ¥e:mese. W.B.Orne, éo 1G, ** 40, ** 10 July 1 Now. 1 Mar. } 
He. 108 Geuth > > a ee No. onan cone d bw Feb. ." — 3. Manchester weiderholdt' ‘ 20, ‘* 20, ** 2 ‘ oe rn ; . 10 
. can mi the Medi Tacul ’ 3th “ do. 20 ssage eC o on , d forty dol , includin 
“The Trustees and Professors hank aiibnieie ceaiien one B. aculty. ot ~—— — se ~ ; Pa one is the Cabin to or wen, murs one tuntred and forty dollars, in £ 
Becouat of the evstem of Bdurat : ; , ~y . rontains an F “+ : a < , , . eds ed ing wine, and stores « | ‘ 
had gratis, t 4d = 4 ation, Ke. Ke. pursued va the College This canbe Information which may lead to a recovery of the property carried away will be No.t. Consignees at Havre. Boraffe, Boisgerard, and C« 
ad grates, by addressing a letter, post paid, to the Dean of the Medica Faculty berally rewarded. j Q do do E Que snel. Laine. 
Sep. 1.—21 ] Itis supposed Tayler sailed for the United States. Ageutsat New York, J.J. Boyd, No. 49, Wall-st. 
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